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Abstract The goal of this paper is to reconsider some key concepts of nondualist 
Kashmirian Saivism whose interpretation and translation have generally been the 
subject of some sort of silent consensus. Through the close examination of a par- 
ticular text, the Paramärthasära of Abhinavagupta and its commentary by 
Yogaraja, as well as of related texts of the system, I shall attempt to improve upon 
the understanding and translation of terms such as ghana (and the compounds 
derived therefrom), the roots sphar, sphur, pra]käs etc., and their derivatives, 
bhavanakartrtä, and the names of the three malas. Further, bhavana will be dis- 
cussed in its Saiva acceptation and a more suitable translation suggested. 


Keywords Saivism - Saiva terminology - Kashmirian Saiva philosophy - 
Nondualism - Trika - Abhinavagupta 
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This paper will deal with Saiva terminology, chiefly that of the nondualist Pratyabhijna 
during what is traditionally called the ‘age of the Exegetes’,' and will propose what I 
believe are more accurate translations for some of its key notions—notions whose 
interpretation and translation have generally been the subjects of a silent consensus. 

Through the close examination of a particular text, the Paramarthasara [PS] of 
Abhinavagupta, and its commentary by Yogaräja, the Paramärthasäravivrti [PSV]? 
but often expanded by reference to related texts of the system, I shall attempt to 
improve upon the understanding and translation of terms such as ghana (and the 
compounds derived therefrom), the roots sphar, sphur, [pra]kas etc., and their 
derivatives, bhavanakartrta, and the names of the three malas. Further, bhavand will 
be discussed in its Saiva acceptation and a more suitable translation suggested. 

My main hope is to render more precisely the philosophical sense or purpose of 
some of these terms by according greater weight, when appropriate, to contextual 
intelligibility than to a presumed literalness based on etymology (which, needless to 
say, must still be the first stage of a translation exercise)—even though such 
translation would incur the cost of abandoning an original metaphor (as is the case 
with my propositions for the roots conveying the sememe of light). 

In any case, I hope to avoid, as much as possible, the double temptation of a 
periphrasis that appropriates elements of the term's Sanskrit gloss (see infra, 
p. 49, some translations of sphurana, etc.) or the kind of hybrid morphology that 
consists in suffixing a Sanskrit stem with an element taken from the target language, 
which may be considered an easy way out, apart from the inevitable usage of such 
hybrids in designating philosophical and religious systems (Hindu-ism, Shaiv-ism, 
etc.). 

A final desideratum would be the selection of a term or an expression that is 
recognized as natural in the target language and is fitted to its syntactical context. 

One might suspect that the principle of avoiding periphrasis is far from being 
observed in the terms I propose for the three malas, for instance.* My answer is that, 
although my translations for the three malas may appear to be expanded, the expansion 
is not a periphrasis but rather a syntactical suppletion—a suppletion made necessary 
not only by the transposition from Sanskrit to a language, such as English, which lacks 
the austere compositional facility of Sanskrit, but also by the philosophical discourse 
to be read through the terminology, where it is desirable to give preference to the 
subjective point of view of the bound soul (pasu) engaged in the process of achieving 
its ultimate freedom, sovereignty and purity (see, infra, p. 76). 


! In his works, Abhinavagupta designates the doctrine of which he is a notable exponent (indeed, the most 
fecund), namely nondualistic Saivism, as the ‘Trika’, or ‘Triad’. Therefore, in what follows, I shall also refer 
to this system of thought with this term. On the Trika, or ‘Triad’ of three principles: Siva, Sakti and the 
embodied soul (nara), see, for instance, Tantraloka [TA] X 1, XIII 348 and (as the periphrastic expression 
‘sadardha’, ‘half of six’) TA XIII 301 (where is established the supremacy of the Trika over all Saiva 
currents), XVI 158, XXXVII 26, 68, etc. On the historical development of the Trika and other symbolic 
meanings of the term itself, see Sanderson (2007, pp. 370-383). The pre-eminent concern of 
this essay, ‘nondualistic’ or ‘nondual’ (advaita) Saivism of Kashmir, will be referred to simply as Kashmir 
Saivism or even as Saivism (and the corresponding adjectives) unless the context requires more precision. 


? Tshall refer to the edited text and the translation of PS and PSV given in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011). 


3 Namely: the ‘impurity of [deeming oneself] finite’ for @navamala, the ‘impurity of [regarding the world 
as] objective’ for mayiyamala, and the ‘impurity of [supposing oneself the agent of] actions’ for karmamala. 
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From the beginnings of the exegetical period of nondualist Kashmirian Saivism, 
we find terminological metaphors in, for instance, a notion that has given its name to 
one of the two main schools of the system, namely, spanda, literally ‘vibration’, 
‘pulsation’, but employed as a designation for the supreme principle, conceived of 
as pure Consciousness animated by Sakti, its Energy. 

The translator of the Saiva corpus is thus more than once required to face the 
question of whether to preserve or not the original metaphor. There is, of course, no 
single answer to this question, as will be developed in what follows. 


A Paradoxical Conception of Cit, ‘Consciousness’ 
Cidrasa, ‘Fluidity of Consciousness’ vs. Cidghana, ‘Mass of Consciousness’ 


In their attempts to convey the notion of cit, “consciousness’—fundamental in the 
system—Saiva texts oscillate between two opposing analogies, on the one hand, 
viewing cit as rasa, ‘sap’, ‘fluidity’, on the other, as ghana ‘mass’. These opposites 
nevertheless coincide in the notion that cit is the ‘source’, whether fluid or compact, 
of every existing thing. 

Despite this rivalry, the “dense” analogy of cit as ghana (with its many variants) 
predominates as a topos in the texts. One observes even a kind of specialization attaching 
to each image, cit as rasa occurring when a contrast with the notion of the Lord as 
jaganmürti, ‘embodied in the shape of the world’, is at issue—in accordance with the 
inner logic of the Pratyabhijña system, which justifies the materiality and multiplicity of 
the phenomenal world in terms of a unique reality, cit, manifested therein. 

Such a notion of manifestation, or crystallization, of a deity who is consciousness 
is made necessary by the nondualism of the doctrine itself, which in its own terms is 
a svatantryaväda, a ‘Doctrine of freedom’. Indeed, no gross determinism is implied 
by this solidification of consciousness, but rather the Lord’s free and sovereign, 
indeed playful,? will to manifest himself without precondition, almost whimsically, 
in the manner of a ray of light or a bolt of lightning (hence the ubiquitous usage of 
roots such as sphur, sphut, etc; see infra, p. 49). The Lord’s freedom is itself the one 
cause of phenomenal manifestation. 

The idea of consciousness as fluidity crystallized in the world of phenomena 
appears in texts like Ksemaraja's auto-commentary on Pratyabhijñahrdaya [PH] 4, 
pp. 55-56: 


sriparamasivah [...] cidrasasyanatarupasesatattvabhuvana- 
bhaàvatattatpramatradyatmatayapi prathate /, 

‘Paramasiva [...] manifests [lit., *displays'] himself both as the totality of 
principles, worlds and entities and as their respective experiencers, that are 
only a solidified form of the essential fluidity of consciousness." 


* On spanda, see infra, p. 76. 


5 Tt is the recurrent notion of krīdā, as the expression of the Lord's sovereign freedom; see Yogaräja’s 
mangala verse, quoted infra, p. 43. 


5 Unless otherwise noted, all translations are mine. 
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The image is fully developed in the Cicchaktisamstuti, a non-Saiva text,’ which is 
nevertheless quoted in the Spandapradipika [SpP], Utpalavaisnava's commentary to 
the Spandakarika [SpK], which uses the same terminology: 


präsyänas cidrasasyoghah sakaratvam upägatah / 

avasyayah prabodharke tüdite svasvabhavabhak //, 

‘The stream of the essential fluidity of consciousness solidifies, assuming 
[concrete] forms. However, it recovers its own essential nature [i.e., its 
fluidity], as does the morning dew, when the Sun of consciousness rises.’® 


Ksemaräja’s Spandanirnaya [SpN] I 2 also makes use of the metaphor: 


tato ‘yam cidatma bhagavan nijarasasyanatarüpam jagad unmajjayatiti 
yujyate, 

‘Therefore, it is perfectly valid to say that the Lord who is consciousness 
brings about the emergence of the world by solidifying his own essence.’ 


Thus, consciousness (or the Lord), when oriented toward objectivity in the 
process of bhedavyakti, ‘manifestation of difference’, is described in terms of a 
gradual solidification, or crystallization, which process ends with the grossest 
element, prthivitattva. This process is emphasized through terms such as syana (or 
äsyäna, or prasyana) and mūrti, which latter, even in its common acceptation, 
‘form’ or ‘image’, signifies also the materialization of the essential universality of 
the divinity, as confirmed by the usual derivation from the root murch, ‘solidify’, 
‘coagulate’ ? 


Cidghana, ‘Mass of Consciousness’ 


The Paramarthasara itself does not use the term cidghana, or its variants. Rather we 
find (v. 35) the upanisadic and vedantic concept of jñänaghana—the source being 
emphasized even in Yogaräja’s avataranikà [avat.].!° 

It is Yogaraja himself who employs the term in his very first mangala verse: 


cidghano ‘pi jaganmürtyà syano yah sa jayaty ajah / 
pracchädanakridävidagdhah paramesvarah //, 


7 Its author, Yoginätha, could have been a non-sectarian Sakta, whose syncretic exposition attempts to 
integrate both the Vaisnava and the Saiva points of view; see Dyczkowski (1992, p. 290). 

8 Sâstri Islampurkar (1898, p. 6). 

? Tn mürch, the element —c/ is the inchoative suffix aggregated to the root by the Paninian tradition—the 
primary root being *miir, ‘to stiffen up’, ‘to harden’, which is not attested in Sanskrit as a verbal root, but 


is present in such nominal derivatives as mürti, ‘form’, or mürkha, ‘stupid’. 


10 vedäntabhäsäbhih [...], ‘by reference to language taken from Vedäntic [i.e., Upanisadic] state- 


ments'—be the compound taken as a tatpurusa—, or ‘by reference to commonly used languages and also 
to Vedantic statements (the latter drawn from certain Upanisads)—be the compound taken as a dvandva. 
The term ‘vedanta’ here presumably refers to the Upanisads directly, rather than the late Vedanta, as one 
of the six darsanas; and bhäsä rather translates as ‘worldly’ language, which are multiple, as opposed to 
Vedic-Upanisadic language. This then would presumably be a dvandva. 
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‘To the One who, although nothing but a mass of consciousness, is yet 
solidified in the form of the world, to the unborn One who is proficient in the 
play (krida) of concealing his own Self, glory to this Supreme Lord.’ 


Note that this usage deviates rather from the principle enunciated above, where 
cidrasa was contrasted with jaganmürti: in this case, the text associates “massiveness” 
with both cit and jagat, ghana to the former, mürti to the latter. The connotations are 
however different—the “massiveness” of cit implies its uniformity and homogeneity 
rather than its material “solidity”. This compactness, which, understood ontologically, 
is animated by the subtle pulsation (spanda) of sakti, is as well the efficient cause of 
that other compactness, the phenomenal world (jagat), now patently endowed with the 
discursive dynamism of the unfolding thirty-six fattvas. 

I have opted to translate the image, much exploited in nondualist Kashmirian 
Saivism, of consciousness as ‘solid’ or ‘compact’ (ghana) more or less literally, 
though it probably seems quite paradoxical to the Western reader, as ‘solidity’ is 
normally associated with physical objects, especially weighty ones, not with events 
of the mind. But it also appears to be the case that Saiva authors were quite aware of 
the paradox as well, and had good reason to stress it. Even in modern Sanskrit, the 
term ghana continues to be associated with the gross, rather than the subtle, as for 
instance ‘ice’ is commonly referred to as ‘ghanibhütam jalam'. 

Several rationales can be adduced for this unusual metaphorical usage, among 
them the fact of paradox itself, which may serve (as it often does in Advaita and 
Madhyamika explanations) to shock the mind out of its usual habits and to prepare it 
for unexpected insights. 

It may also be the case, especially for nondualist Saivas—who do not dismiss the 
"solid" world as a purely illusory phenomenon (as is usually done by Advaitins, and 
even more radically by Vijüanavadins),!! but see it as an activity of the Lord 
himself—that, by this paradox, attributes normally associated with the effect are 
transferred to the cause, emphasizing thus the cause's truly substantial reality. 

The figure underlying the usage is then a kind of hypallage, an exchange of 
qualities between the world and consciousness. Thus the substantive ghana 
functions as a kind of epithet transferred from the world to consciousness. 

Which suggests a third rationale for the usage: namely, that what is at issue here 
are the connotations suggested by 'solidity' in its literal sense: consciousness is 
‘compact’, ‘uniform’, ‘pervasive’, etc. 

And finally, in stressing what amounts to the materiality of consciousness, Pratyabhijna 
authors may be making a point that is often associated with the ‘material cause’ (in 
Aristotelian terms), namely, that, qua matter, all form is superadded and ipso facto extrinsic. 
As Chändogyopanisad [ChU] says, what is ‘real’ is the clay, not the pot or the dish or the toy 
formed of it. Mutatis mutandis, the clay (as matter) is ‘inexpressible’ except as or through 
form—one cannot encounter clay as such, and yet all clay objects are nothing but clay.” 


11 See infra, p. 54ff. 

12 [t is Uddälaka’s discourse on the unity of Being (ChU VI 1, 4ff.): yathä saumya ekena mrtpindena 
sarvam mynmayam vijfiatam syat vacarambhanam vikäro namadheyam mrttikety eva satyam, ‘Just as, my 
dear, by one clod of clay all that is made of clay becomes known, the modification being only a name 
arising from speech while the truth is that it is just clay’ (transl. Radhakrishnan). 
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Taken together, these interpretive possibilities present a strong justification for 
this apparently anomalous metaphor. 

However that may be, the formula does have Upanisadic antecedents, such as 
prajnanaghana or vijñänaghana, ‘massive cognition (or ‘consciousness’)’ applied 
to brahman or àtman; for instance in Brhadäranyakopanisad [BAU] IV 5, 13: evam 
và are ’yam Gtma [...] krtsnah prajñanaghana eva,” and II 4, 12: idam mahad 
bhütam [...] vijñanaghana eva,'* where the connotation to be derived from the 
parallel analogy of the mass of salt (saindhavaghana or saindhavakhilya) dissolving 
in water is that of the immateriality and pervasiveness of what is diluted therein— 
the same paradoxical formulation aiming at expressing the inexpressible. 

Likewise Agamasästra [AS] I 1 uses the term ghanaprajfia'? and PS 35 (as well 
as Yogaraja, its commentator) that of jñānaghana, with a slightly different 
implication, due to the context, which is that of the four avasthas. 

Thus, in order to emphasize the paradox inherent both in the form and the 
doctrine, I prefer maintaining the metaphor, and will translate the binary compound 
cidghana as ‘mass of consciousness’. An alternative translation, less literal, yet 
expressing more directly the metaphysical force of the notion would be ‘unalloyed 
consciousness’—although the metaphor, drawn from metallurgy, is perhaps more 
specific to English. 

It will be noted that, here and there, I have translated these notions somewhat 
more freely to avoid burdening the reader with so many “massive” constructions, 
and to suit the English syntactical context—for example, PSV 6, for the compound 
cidekaghana: 


tathaivayam isvarah svatantras cidekaghanah [...], 
‘Likewise, [as the crystal-gem may contain a variety of colors] so the Lord, 
free, solely formed of consciousness R 


or PSV 67: 


aham eva cidghanah, 
‘I am indeed formed [entirely] of consciousness.’ !” 


Cidanandaikaghana, ‘Uniform Mass of Blissful Consciousness’ 


The compound cidghana is a nucleus to which other units may be added, by a 
process that is, in principle, unlimited. In such cases, the core metaphor is preserved 
at all costs, even though the translation of the expanded compound cannot always be 
a matter of simply adding determinations—whether substantival or adjectival—to 


'3 Radhakrishnan translates by: ‘mass of intelligence’, resting his choice on the preceding images, 
saindhavaghana, etc. 


14 Again compared to the lump of salt (here, saindhavakhilya)—which obviously takes up again the 
theme developed in the Chändogyopanisad. 


15 Bouy (2000) translates: 86: ‘masse de pure conscience objectale’. 
16 Lit., ‘a mass solely consisting of consciousness’. 
17 See also PSV 74. 
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the base unit. The meaning of the long compound cannot be deduced from a linear 
reading of its discrete elements. 

cidanandaikaghana, an expanded form of the kernel cidghana, is a recurrent term 
in Yogaraja’s commentary. Its first occurrence is found in the avat. ad PS 1: 


parimitapramatrtadhaspadikarena cidanandaikaghanasvatmadevatasamavesasalinim 
samastasastrarthasamksepagarbham prathamas tavat paramesvarapravanatam 
paramysati, 

‘[The author] first considers his reverence to the Supreme Lord. The essential 
meaning of the entire treatise is inherently present in this reverence, and it is 
through this reverence that is enabled absorption in the divinity who is but 
one’s own Self, a uniform mass of blissful consciousness (cidanandaikagha- 
na), once the condition of finite cognizer has been overcome.’ 


The compound may be literally understood as ‘mass consisting solely of 
consciousness and bliss’ (if the compound cidananda be understood as a dvandva, 
as is generally the case); or ‘mass consisting solely of the bliss that is consciousness’ 
or ‘mass consisting solely of the bliss of consciousness’ (if the compound be 
understood as a karmadharaya or tatpurusa). 

An inventory of more-or-less equivalent expressions gleaned from the commen- 
tary (cidekaghana, cidekavapus, cidekamürti, cinmürti, cinmürtatva, cinrüpa, 
citsvarüpa, cidghana, abhinnacidghana ^) suggests, beneath the diversity of style, 
as noted above, that what is being emphasized here is 1) the sole reality of cit (by 
appropriating qualifications normally associated with its objects, viz., ghana, vapus, 
mürti, rüpa, etc.); ii) the materiality of cit, as the sole basis of the visible world. 

The mention ananda in the longer versions of the compound seems destined to 
add a sensory dimension to that uniqueness. 

All of which might be alleged to favor the interpretation of the compound itself, 
not as a dvandva, but as a karmadhäraya or tatpurusa—for, precisely, cit and 
ananda are not separable (see also, infra, the reasoning on anavacchinnacidänandai- 
kaghana); hence my translation: ‘a uniform mass of blissful consciousness’—an 
understanding which appears to me to be more in line with the basic purport of a 
nondualistic doctrine such as the Trika, rather, the last stage of the Trika, as 
expounded by Abhinavagupta.'? 

The Trika may, as well, be distinguished from the more austere currents of 
Advaita Vedanta in its more positive evaluation of the perceptible world, 
culminating in a sense of marvel (camatkara), a ‘marveling’ that borders always 
on joy (Gnanda), and characterizes both the regard the yogin casts upon this 
marvelously variegated world and the open-eyed delight with which he contem- 
plates his identity with that world and with the Lord—a posture which has, in this 


18 " : E Ais å : š 
avat. ad 46: °abhinnacidghanasiva®: ‘Siva, formed of undifferenciated consciousness’. 


19 Tt is an old question, with which Advaitins and their opponents have dealt ad libitum: how to maintain 
the unicity of brahman while attributing to it several epithets, such as sat, cit, ananda? See also infra, 
p. 73ff. 
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system, aesthetic implications.?° In this case, the novelty lies not so much in the 
vocabulary, or the ideas taken separately, as in the rather paradoxical spirit of 
synthesis that tries to incorporate into a monistic system concrete aspects of the real 
world, and to highlight them within it—hence the quasi complete borrowing of the 
Samkhya cosmology (upon whose twenty-five fattvas is superimposed a specific 
Saiva aparatus of eleven additional fattvas), and the will to use enjoyments proper to 
the body itself (theatre, tantric practices, etc.) as a propaedeutics for spiritual 
realization. 

PSV 33, in the context of describing the yogin (alias the jivanmukta, ‘liberated 
while living?) who has sloughed off the conceit that takes the body to be the Self 
(dehadyabhimana) and reaches to the ‘marvelous form of supreme ipseity’ 
(parahantacamatkararüpa), observes: 


cidanandaikaghanah svatantro ‘smi, 
‘Then he knows: “I am a uniform mass of blissful consciousness, [hence] I am 
free”.’ 


—a text which offers also an occasion for noting the frequently occurring 
association of the terms cidanandaikaghana and svatantrya, ‘freedom’ (see also, 
infra, PSV 39, quoted p. 47ff). 

Three variants are found, each developed from the base cidanandaikaghana: 


Pürnacidänandaikaghana, ‘Uniform Mass of Blissful Consciousness That is Ever 
Complete"? 


The compound is to be found in PSV 33: 


iti prakpratipaditena kramena bhagavän svatantrah paramasivah 
pürnacidanandaikaghanalaksanah [...] bandham vidadhati, 

"[hus, i.e., through the process expounded earlier, the free Lord, the Supreme 
Siva, whose distinguishing feature is that the uniform mass of blissful 
consciousness of which he is composed is ever complete [...], creates 
bondage.’ 


20 See Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 55-56). 


?! On this notion, and on the Paramärthasära as a treatise mainly dealing with jrvanmukti, see Bansat- 
Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 32-48). 


2 Or: ‘uniform mass of blissful and ever complete consciousness’. The compound is for the most part 
understood as a bahuvrihi, lit., ‘whose uniform mass of blissful consciousness is ever complete’. Yogaraja 
ad PS 1, glosses para, ‘transcendent’ as purna ‘full’, which he further explains as: param pürnam 
cidanandecchajnanakriyasaktinirbharam anuttarasvarüpam, ‘[The Lord who is] replete with all five 
energies—Consciousnes, Bliss, Will, Knowledge and Action—, and who has thus the nature of the 
Unsurpassed.’ Same exegesis in PSV 43 (Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi 2011, p. 201). The term pürna is 
used elsewhere as an epithet for brahman—in the Dvaita school, for instance—to point out the error 
inherent in the notion of the Absolute that is commonly attributed to Advaitins: brahman is not devoid of 
qualities (nirguna); rather, it possesses them all (saguna), even those that the common man fails to 
imagine. It is to be assumed that the epithet pūrna has become customary in anti-Sañkarian systems, of 
whatever monist or dualist persuasion (although the opposition is somewhat artificial). 
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Paramädvayacidänandaikaghana, "Uniform Mass of Blissful Consciousness, 
Supreme and Nondual’ 


As in PSV 18: 


asau margah paramädvayacidänandaikaghano smi [...] ya svätmasvarüpa- 
vibhütipratyavamarsarüpà saranih [...], 

‘The path, that is, the method whereby one arrives at^? the awareness that 
one's own essence is resplendence (vibhüti), which takes the form: “I am a 
uniform mass of blissful consciousness, supreme and nondual" [...].’ 


Anavacchinnacidanandaikaghana, ‘Undifferentiated Mass of Uniform Blissful 
Consciousness "?* 


This is another recurrent variant, as in PSV 29: 


na punah paramarthatah svatmano ’navacchinnacidanandaikaghanasya 
dharmadharmadikam kimcid vidyata iti, 

‘However, merit and demerit, etc., do not exist ultimately for the Self, which is 
an undifferentiated mass of uniform blissful consciousness.’ 


The epithet avacchinna is here understood in its scholastic sense of ‘differen- 
tiated’, ‘qualified’, ‘conditioned’—the avacchedaka being the quality or 
particularity that distinguishes one individual (or type) from another (as its dewlap 
differentiates the Indian cow from other animals). The term anavacchinna here 
indicates that the terms cit and dnanda are in this sense not to be differentiated, 
inasmuch as they cannot be limited by anything whatsoever, including each other— 
they are the absolute itself; supposing otherwise would contradict their 
absoluteness.^? 

See the use of the positive avacchinna in PSV 58: 


sarvam hy abhimänasäram karyatvena pratibhäsamänam idantavacchinnam 
utpadyate kstyate ca, 

‘For everything that appears as something to be effected or is determined [or 
qualified] (avacchinna) as “this” or “that” [viz., as ecceity]—[everything] 
whose essence is conceit of self (abhimana)—originates and perishes.’ 


We find also a variant in PSV 39, where anavacchinna occurs outside the 
compound at issue: 


aham cidänandaikaghano 'navacchinnasvabhavah svatantras cety 
akrtrimahantasphuranaya, 


23 r: ; 
Lit., ‘whose form is ...’. 


# Cf. PS 29 in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 164), where I proposed a variant: ‘uniform and 
unqualified mass of blissful consciousness’, in which anavacchinna is rendered as ‘unqualified’—a 
variant that can nevertheless be considered to put too much emphasis on the strength of ‘eka’. 


?5 Note that a similar problem is resolved in the Advaita Vedanta in a similar way. 
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‘[...] thanks to the irruption (sphurana) [into consciousness] of non- 
adventitious ipseity, such that one now judges: “I am a uniform mass of 
blissful consciousness; my nature is unconditioned (anavacchinnasvabhava); I 
am free” [...].’ 


Sphuratta and Bhavanakartrta 


The idea that the sovereign exercise of the Lord’s essential freedom is 
experienced as ‘play’ (Arida) and assumes material form as palpable manifes- 
tation has as its corollaries two notions that nondualist Saiva texts present as 
closely related: sphuratta (with its doublets, sphurattva, sphurana(-nà), etc.) and 
bhavanakartrtä—which one might even consider quasi-synonyms for they intend 
to explain the same (idea of) reality, which conforms to the dynamic ontology of 
the system. 

They are nevertheless, at first sight, different notions by virtue of their 
derivations: the former, an analogy based on the primary meaning of the root sphur; 
the latter, an abstract noun formed from the agent noun (Karty, ‘doer’) derived from 
the universal" verbal root ky (‘to do’), as modified by an action noun (bhavana) 
derived from the “universal” stative verb bhu, ‘to be’, ‘to become’. Those roots are 
understood as “universal” (although with some reservation about the root bhi; see 
n. 28) according to Paninian grammatical philosophy, which considers that every 
verbal root divides into two elements that are called vyapara, ‘activity’, ‘effort’, 
‘function’, and phala, ‘fruit’. Similarly, Mimamsaka grammar sees in every verbal 
ending (common to all verbs) the evocation of a generalized transformation that 
expresses itself abstractly by means of the root ky, which conveys the verbal idea as 
such (see the Mimamsaka analysis, yajate = yagam karoti). Vvapara is therefore 
nothing else but the effective or transforming power, which, under a given 
circumstance, produces the expected result (phala).Ó As such, this power is 
equivalent to the abstract meaning of the root kr? 

It may be concluded that the compound bhavanakartyta merges the two most 
general verbal ideas, those of the “verb” (expressing change), namely kr, and of the 
“non-verb” (expressing the unchanged condition), namely bhū, so much so that, 


26 See a later work, Nagesa's Paramalaghumañjasa [PLM], accounting for the Mimamsaka position 
(p. 85): phalänukulo yatnasahito vyapäro dhätvarthah [...], ‘The meaning of the verbal root is an 
operation (vyapára) conducive to the production of a result (phala) and accompanied by a volition or 
effort (yatna)' (transl. K. Kunjunni Raja, in Coward and Kunjunni Raja (2001, p. 330). 


27 My understanding of the topic has greatly benefited from a thorough discussion with Edwin Gerow. 


28 |t is noteworthy that some grammarians treat the root ky (‘to do’) as what could be called a 
“generalized verbal root", but not the root bhi (‘to be’), which they somehow consider as a suspect root, 
inasmuch as it does not express a transformation and its object remains in the nominative, and could thus 
be conceived of as the “non-verb”; on this suspicion, see the modern commentary of Kalikaprasad Shukla 
ad PLM: nanv evam astyädinäm dhätutvaänäpattis tesam sattämäträrthatvena vyapárarüpakriyáavaca- 
katvabhavad ata aha [...], quoted infra, p. 73. That the root kr may be considered as the generalized verbal 
root is further evidenced by grammatical terminology itself: kriya(pada) is the ‘verb’ seen as an ‘action’; 
the karakas (or ‘notions of a case’) are the very notions of the syntactical relations between the verb and 
the noun, by which is realized the potential sense of the root (on karakas, see infra, p. 70ff); the ‘subject’ 
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whereas sphuratta functions immediately as a quasi-poetic term, bhavanakartyta 
contains in its very formation the elements of a philosophical discourse: it is the 
‘quality of being the agent of being'—viz., the agency implicit in what is, will be, or 
has been. 

In other words, the nominal composition articulates the intimate connection of 
doing and being, making the supreme principle—Consciousness as deity—the agent 
of both being and becoming; it thus epitomizes the salient feature of this system, 
namely that this Agent, the Subject par excellence, is that cause or source of that 
which, from the point of view of the bound pasu, appears to be other than subject. 
Such an Agent, so comprehended, is, in fact, the entirety of the phenomenal world, 
which has taken on the appearance of exteriority. In the dynamic ontology of such a 
nondualism, the Subject must be an Agent, inasmuch as the external world is his 
work, rather, himself as so manifest. I shall take up the issue again while examining 
bhavanakartrta. 


The Sememe of Light: The Root Sphur and Other Related Verbs 


Mayrhofer, Monier-Williams, and other authorities consider the roots sphur, sphar, 
sphay, sphut more or less related; the various senses that may attach individually to 
each root are often confounded in the usage of the others—extending from ‘be 
enormous’ to ‘explode’, and including, by semantic extension, such senses as 
‘blossom’, ‘shine forth’, ‘flash forth’ and ‘vibrate’. 

On the other hand, all of the roots /pra-/kas, [pra-, vi-, ava-]bha, bhas, sphur, 
sphut, sphar, etc.—which occur with great frequency, given the importance of the 
notion of light in this doctrine—appear to be employed without major differen- 
tiation of meaning.” 

Given these considerations, I have preferred to render these terms more or less 
indifferently with translations such as ‘appear’, ‘emerge’, “become evident’, 


Footnote 28 continued 

is the ‘agent’: kartr; that by which an action is effected, mainly the instrumental case, is karana, etc. 
Ultimately, nevertheless, orthodox tradition (as reflected in PLM quoted infra, p. 72: astibhavativarta- 
tividyatinam arthah sattà [...] satteha ätmadhäranam) accepts the “‘verbality” of the roots as and bhi, ‘to 
be’, for a certain effort is required to continue in the same state, to persist in one’s own being; on this 
question, see also infra, p. 73ff. 


2° See especially Jayaratha’s Tanträlokaviveka [TAV] ad TA V 123, where, applied to Sakti and its 
manifestation of the universe, the terms bhdsate, prathate and sphära (in visvasphàra) are equivalent: 
atranandapürne dhamni asamkocavikäsino nistarangajaladhiprakhyasya pürnasya prakasasya sasamko- 
cavikasika  sadaiva  srstisamháaramayt, ata eva durghatakarint  svatantryakhya | Saktih bhasate 
svatmaikatmyena prathate, yan máhatmyadiyan visvaspharah sadaiva srstisamharadasadhisayitam etity 
arthah, * “There” [means] in that place overflowing with delight;—"[Bhairava] who never expands or 
contracts" [refers to] all-encompassing Light, said to be [like] an ocean without waves;—"in expansion 
and contraction" [means] eternally composed of creative and destructive [forces].—For this very reason, 
[his] "energy" [is said to] “accomplish the impossible", in virtue of which it may also be termed 
"freedom";—[and so, that energy] “manifests itself" (bhasate), [that is] it extends itself (prathate) [as 
everything visible] inasmuch as it is [ever] identical with itself [viz., incapable of abolishing its own 
nature]'—because of whose grandiose work, the emergence of the universe (visvasphdra) [is attested] in 
such a form (iyan—viz., “takes on the limited form that we apprehend”), eternally tending toward being 
governed by conditions of creation and destruction'. 
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‘become patent’, ‘be present’, ‘manifest’, ‘become manifest’, etc. While these terms 
may seem rather anodyne, my goal has been to privilege a more philosophical 
rendering, one that is better suited to the philosophical context and argument, 
whereas the more literal translations, ‘shine forth’, ‘surge forth’ (or ‘fulgurer’ in 
French), etc., give, in my view, too much weight to the underlying metaphor. 

Indeed, the metaphor cannot be wished away, inasmuch as variations on the idea 
of luminosity are an essential feature of the doctrine, as illustrated by the famous 
dictum: 


naprakasah prakasate, 
"That which is not luminous cannot manifest itself,’ ?? 


or the maxim recurrent in nondualist Saiva texts : 


sakrd vibhato ‘yam atm, (or even: sakrd vibhatah), 
‘The Self has appeared once (and for all).’*! 


These are as many formulae, Upanisadic antecedents of which can be found, as 
for instance Svetäsvataropanisad [SvU] VI 14: 


na tatra süryo bhati na candratarakam nema vidyuto bhanti kuto 'yam agnih / 
tam eva bhantam anubhati sarvam, tasya bhasa sarvam idam vibhati //, 

“The sun does not shine there nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, 
much less this fire. After Him, when He shines, everything shines, by His light 
all this is illumined.’** 


Still, the analogy of luminosity, perhaps because it is not reinforced by an 
intentionally driven paradox, as is the case with cidghana, turns out to be largely 
ineffective if literally rendered. 

In any case, the analogy itself as well as its more or less literal translations long 
misled me as I began pondering the Saiva corpus. What did phrases such as “The 
Lord shines forth, etc.’ really signify? The image, of course, was more or less 
confusedly perceived, but what were its function and meaning within the 
philosophical discourse? The propositions made earlier attempt to answer the 
question. 

It is no less legitimate, though, that many specialists should retain (some quite 
insistently), the original metaphor, insofar as it cannot be denied that these roots, 


30 Lit., ‘the absence of light cannot itself shine forth’, quoted in Yogaräja ad PS 30. In other words, 
consciousness contains everything within its fold; that is, apart from consciousness, nothing can be 
conceived. Whatever is not an object of knowledge does not exist—moreover, the very idea of something 
that ‘cannot be known’ is self-contradictory. See also IPK I 5, 3: bhinne prakase cabhinne samkaro 
visayasya tat / prakasatma prakasyo ‘rtho näprakäsas ca sidhyati, ‘If light were undifferentiated (in itself) 
and differentiated (from objects), then objective reality would be confused. The object that is illuminated 
must itself be light; that which is not light cannot be established.’ (transl. Torella 1994). 


3! The maxim is quoted in PSV 11. It is an abridged form of sakrd vibhdto ‘yam ātmā pürnasyäsya na 
kvapy aprakasanasambhavah, ‘Once this Self has appeared [, its possibility of not appearing is nowhere 
(i.e., is not possible), for it is complete, quoted by Abhinavagupta in his Ævarapratyabhijñavivrtivi- 
marsini [IPVV] II 1, 6—7 (vol. 3, p. 23), and attributed to the Saiva Särasvatasamgraha. On the notion and 


its non-Saiva antecedents, see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 13-14, and 110-111) (n. 455). 
32 Transl. Radhakrishnan (1978). Also, Mundakopanisad [MuU] II 2, 11, Kathopanisad [KU] I 3, 15. 
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most notably sphur, sphut, etc., do connote light or illumination, itself taken to 
imply a vibration, a pulsation**—an active phase unknown to the rival nondualism, 
the Advaita Vedanta. 

Yet, the various periphrases that are used for rendering sphurattä, such as ‘the 
luminous vibrating’ (or ‘the shining-vibrating’)** are at least flawed by seeming 
quite unnatural in the language of translation. The flaw might somewhat be 
mitigated if a verb could be found corresponding to the French 'fulgurer' —which 
conveys the two meanings at issue and can be glossed accordingly, and thus offers a 
suitable translation of these Sanskrit terms. (The English version of this verb, ‘to 
fulgurate’ is of little help, being both exceedingly arcane and limited to senses based 
on its Latin etymology, to ‘behave like lightning’; see Oxford English Dictionary.) 
But whether in French or in English, adopting a literal translation of the metaphor 
would incur the risk, already mentioned, of diverting the reader’s attention from 
what is philosophically at stake in such usages. A further argument being that one 
should avoid overloading this kind of technical language, when there is little risk of 
ambiguity for the reader.” 

Therefore, I have preferred to render the expressions at issue with an equivalent 
that is both conceptually justified and terminologically explicit—a preference 
which, however, is not inflexible, and may even be disregarded at times, depending 
on the context and other factors, notably, the occurrence of the form at issue in prose 
or verse. 

In effect, even a partial survey of the occurrences of the root, made at random in 
the texts, brings out the fact that opting for a “conceptual” translation (‘appear’, ‘be 
present’, ‘manifest’, etc.) is suitable to prose philosophical discourse, particularly 
exegetic discourse, notably when the context is that of the externalization of the 
supreme principle, of the Lord’s manifestation as the external world. It is generally 
so in the many occurrences of sphur in the commentary by Yogaraja on the 
Paramarthasara. 

By contrast, in the source texts in verse, particularly when the doctrine is exposed 
by means of mystic references and attempts to express the ineffable, one can 
observe that the metaphoric use of sphur, whichever of its connotations is to be 
emphasized (/blossoming', ‘sparkling’, ‘pulsation’) is sometimes better able to 
convey its meaning. 

Such is obviously the case with the related root bha, in PS 56cd: 


gatajanmabandhayogo bhati sivarkah svadidhitibhih //, 
*Once the connection with the bondage of birth is severed, the sun of Siva 
shines with its rays unhindered,’*° 


33 See infra, spanda and sphurattà, p. 52ff. 
34 Or, for the verb, such translations as ‘shines-vibrates’; see Torella (1994, p. 121, and n. 28). 


35 Ror instance, in the translation of bhävana, I have opted for a somewhat expanded translation, namely, 
‘meditative realization’, for ‘meditation’ or ‘realization’ alone would not have accounted for the 
complexity of the notion; see infra. 


36 Lit., ‘with its very own rays’. 
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in which, while translating ‘bhdati’, glossed as 'sphurati', I have maintained the 
original image, inasmuch as svadidhitibhih, the complement in the instrumental, 
makes it an extended metaphor. 

Whatever may be the value of these observations, it should be stressed, however, 
that no constant rule can be inferred therefrom: every register shades into another, 
the context being, for the two languages at issue, the ultimate criterion. 


Sphur, Sphuratta / Sphurana 


Thus, according to the context and the line of philosophical argument, the noun 
sphuratta (‘sparkling’, ‘effulgence’, ‘scintillation’, on the one hand, ‘trembling’, 
‘throbbing’, ‘shaking’, on the other), abstract noun formed from the present 
participle of the root sphur, may assume, not only the philosophical meanings of 
‘manifestation’ (rather ‘capacity of manifesting [oneself as the world]’), or even 
*awareness'—that ‘awareness’ without which no phenomenal ‘manifestation’ is 
possible —, but also, at times, any of the metaphoric connotations of the verbal root. 

The comparative grammar of Indo-European contributes to the understanding of 
the Sanskrit root, by postulating sphur : *sp'erH ‘(mit dem Fuß) stoßen’, ‘to push 
with the foot’ (Mayrhofer 1956-1980, KEWA, s. v.; Pokorny 1959, pp. 992-993; 
Rix (2001, p. 532), ‘to make a sudden move, repel abruptly, run away’, giving the 
Vedic sphurati (‘to make a sudden move, to move fast’), the ancient Greek onzaípo, 
spairo (‘to pant, to tremble’) and aonaípo, aspaíró (id.), the Latin sperno, ‘to move 
(something) away, to push aside’, asper, ‘uneven’ (of a ground surface which 
‘repels’ footsteps, for example), the English spurn. 

The stem of this family of words seems to be *per- (‘dissipate’), which produces 
the ancient Greek mipt—apyn—u, pim-pré-mi, ‘to burn, set on fire’, the Slavonic para 
(‘steam’, ‘vapour’), and which may be at the origin of the Sanskrit meaning ‘to 
radiate’ ^? 

The semantic derivation, in Latin and English, which gives ‘to despise’ (sperno, 
spurn) is easy to trace from ‘to push with the foot’ or ‘repel abruptly’. The Sanskrit 
acceptations, particularly the Saiva usages of the root, can be derived from the 
primary meaning ‘to make a sudden move’; hence, the idea of ‘trembling’ attached 
to the root by Saiva speculations, and also present in Greek onaipa, spairé (‘to pant, 
tremble’) and aonaipa, aspairo. 

The sememe of light seems to be absent from those original meanings. Yet, it 
could have been derived from ‘to push with the foot’, inasmuch as one can suppose 
that there has been a shift from the image of something that bursts out when being 
kicked (a lump of clay, an overripe fruit) to the idea of a radiance; even more, it is a 
trembling/pulsating radiance, according to one of the primary meanings of the root: 
‘to make an abrupt move’, therefore, ‘to tremble’ (see Greek).? 8 Such a semantic 
derivation is supported by the postulated stem *per-, ‘dissipate’ (see above). 


37 Some features of this development have been borrowed from Wiktionnaire, s.v. sperno. The rest of it 
is mine. 


38. As for the root sphut (whose nominal derivative is sphota), which, according to Mayrhofer KEWA, 
s. v., could be onomatopoeic, it is not attested outside Indo-Iranian. 
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In any case, to understand fully the connotations of these Saiva usages of the root 
requires a full exposition of Saiva doctrine—which is beyond the scope of this 
paper. I will therefore limit myself to a few examples likely to corroborate my initial 
proposition for translating sphur and related roots as ‘manifest’, ‘appear’, etc. 

Thus, it is noteworthy that, in the passage of TAV V 123 (quoted above, n. 29), 
where the context is a discussion of phenomenal manifestation (visvasphara), the 
form bhasate (root bhas—used interchangeably with the root sphur)—is glossed by 
prathate (root prath). Commenting on bhäsate durghata saktih of the verse, 
Jayaratha then says: 


bhasate svatmaikatmyena prathate, 

*[And so, that energy] “manifests itself" [lit., ‘shines forth’] (bhasate), [that is] 
it “extends itself” (prathate) [as everything visible] inasmuch as it is [ever] 
identical with itself [viz., incapable of abolishing its own nature].’*? 


Similarly, TAV IV 14 glosses the quasi-synonym sphufayet as saksätkuryat, ‘It 
should be made directly perceptible’. 

In PSV, the first occurrence of the notion conveyed by the root sphur is to be 
found ad PS 1: 


‘tvam’ sarvapramatrsphurattasaram svatmadevatarüpam eva [...], 

* “You”, that is, one whose form is the god that is my own Self, one whose 
essence is that [capacity of] awareness (sphuratta) present in every cognizer 
ld 


And further on, in the same passage: 


[..] na punas tattadavasthavaicitryenapi sphuratas tatah parasmāt pürnät 
svarüpat tasya pracyavo bhavati, 

‘And although he manifests himself (sphurat) in marvellously varied states of 
consciousness, he does not deviate from his transcendent nature, which is all- 
encompassing." ^? 


Many are the occurrences of the root sphur and its derivatives in Yogaraja's 
commentary, especially when the exegete assays to convey the jñanin’s spiritual 
experience, as in PS 62: 


aham eva ittham visvatmana sphurami, 
‘It is Z who appear as the Self of everything’ 


—an experience that Yogaraja presents as the handiwork of citisakti, the ‘energy of 
consciousness’ .*! 

It is precisely while defining citi, ‘consciousness’, or rather “dynamic 
consciousness’, that [svarapratyabhijnakarika [IPK] employs the term sphuratta 


for the first time (IPK I 5, 14). 


3 See the complete text, n. 29. 
40 An idea that is present in SpK I 3, quoted immediately after by PSV 1, and in PS 34. 
^! See Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 233). 
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In IPK I 5, 13, consciousness (citi), being essentially reflective awareness 
(pratyavamarsa), is represented also as “supreme Speech’ (pard vac), the ‘freedom’ 
(svatantrya)—‘in the absolute sense’ (mukhyam)—and the ‘sovereignty’ (aisvarya) 
of the supreme Self (paramatman): 


citih pratyavamarsätmä para vak svarasodità / 
svätantryam etan mukhyam tad aisvaryam paramatmanah /. 


In his ÆSvarapratyabhijñävimarsint [IPV] ad loc., Abhinavagupta explains: 


ya citih citikriyä tasyah pratyavamarsah | svatmacamatkaralaksana atma 
svabhavah, 

‘By citi, he means the activity that is called citi (citikriya), whose essence (atman), 
ie. nature, is the capacity of self-reflection [or: is reflective awareness] 
(pratyavamarsa), characterized by one's capacity of marvelling at one’s own Self.’ 


In the following verse (IPK I 5, 14), citi is again described as sphurattä, the 
‘manifestation’, or rather, the ‘capacity of manifesting [the world]’, mahasatta, the 
‘absolute being’, and Ardaya, the ‘heart’, of the Supreme Lord: 


sã sphuratta mahasatta desakalavisesini / 
saisä sarataya prokta hrdayam paramesthinah //. 


Those so-called equivalents enumerated in IPK 15, 13-14 are in fact autonomous 
concepts, which would deserve an individual and thorough treatment, even though 
they function as closely related within a very well-knitted conceptual web.” 

It is not here the place to do so. I will only underline that the use of the root sphur in 
the sense of ‘manifest’ is significant, for the Trika’s phenomenal world is not an 
illusory appearance (vivarta), as some Advaitins hold, while making it the handiwork 
of mayd, and, as also claimed, even more radically, by the Vijfianavadins, who 
altogether deny the reality of the empirical world; nor is it a real transform (parinama), 
as stated by followers of the Samkhya and the Paficaratra, and with reservations by the 
Bhamati school of Advaita—the latter rejecting both the “idealism” of the vivartavada 
and the extreme "realism" of the parinamavada, while attributing a conditional, 
namely, non-absolute, reality to the world of experiences.^ 

Rather, in the Trika, that world of experiences is but the luminous manifestation 
of the Lord (or spanda principle) that is implicit in every act of consciousness and 
which 'surges forth' periodically as the insight determining even the possibility of 
awareness. Moreover, as we shall see below (see Chart), Utpaladeva's Vrtti glosses 
sphuratta as bhavanakartrta, which implies in all probability, at least in this context, 
the Lord's capacity of manifestation. 

It should be noted, however, that occasionally the context in which the root sphur 
and its derivatives are used, as well as certain requirements in the syntax and lexicon 
of English, or the content of commentaries have suggested that I should maintain 
some trace of the original metaphor, as, for instance, in TA IV 184-1862: 


42 See infra, p. 76. 


^5 Reference is made here to the “reality” subordinated to the law of causality, inasmuch as the “reality” 
of every thing is determined by the conditions presiding over its advent. 
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kimciccalanam etävad ananyasphuranam hi yat /, 
‘[That pulsation (spanda)]"* is imperceptible movement, autonomous scintil- 
lation (sphurana).’ 


The verse seems to emphasize the autonomy of the movement, which results in 
the phenomenal appearance: spanda is a certain sort of movement that has no other 
source than itself, which is independent of any condition whatsoever. 

Thus, spanda and sphurattä are made more or less synonymous, exchanging their 
respective qualities of luminosity (sphuratta) and dynamism (spanda) ^—the main 
purport of both notions consisting probably in their conveying the autonomy and 
spontaneity of that very first (and divine)? movement that is the only cause of 
phenomenal appearance. As noted in Jayaratha's commentary, which glosses 
explicitly *sphurana' with ‘prakasa(na)’: 


[...] ananyapeksam sphuranam prakasanam / parato ‘sya na prakasah api tu 
svaprakasa evety arthah / idam eva hi nämäsya jadebhyo vailaksanyam /, 
‘[...] autonomous “scintillation” (sphurana) means “light”; not the light 
emanating from another, but that emanating from oneself—this is the purport. 
It is that indeed which distinguishes [the deity whose spanda manifests the 
world] from inanimate entities.’ 


Elsewhere, where the context is not that of the Lord manifesting himself as the 
external world, but that of describing the inner experience of the jñanin, I have 
translated sphurana as ‘irruption’, retaining one of the connotations of the original 
image, namely, the suddenness and spontaneity of appearance implied in such terms 
as ‘explode’, ‘surge forth’, ‘flash forth’, etc. (cf. PSV 39, cited supra, p. 47) 

Another example can be found in the first line of TA I 1—an eminently esoteric 
one, which, with much resort to s/esas, offers a condensed version of the Trika’s 
metaphysics, intimately permeated with mystical approach.*” There the devout wish 
of the author, Abhinavagupta, is that his ‘heart should burst out’ (samsphuratat) in 
the overpowering fervour of mystic attainment: 


[...] hrdayam [...] mama samsphuratat. 


How to translate this? ‘Let my heart burst out!’, ‘let my heart shine forth! 2^? 
Whatever the case may be, Jayaratha glosses samsphuratät, a rare imperative form, 
by the imperative of the root vikas, ‘blossom’: 


[...] kalatrayavacchedasünyatvena vikasatat, 


^^ spanda described as svätmany ucchalanätmakah, "That which springs upward in one’s own self’, in 
the previous verse (TA IV 183); on spanda, see infra, p. 75. 


^5 This is further evidenced by the fact that Abhinavagupta, when commenting on the sphurattä of IPK I 
5, 14, does not explain that very notion, but, in great detail, that of spanda (see, infra, p. 76). 


46 Tt amounts to being the ‘play’ (kridà) of the God, as the expression of his sovereign freedom. 


47 Same opening verse in all but one of Abhinavagupta’s expositions of the Trika; for a translation and a 
detailed interpretation of it, as occuring in the Tantrasära, see Sanderson (2005), who does not examine 
the meaning of sphur. 


48 Sanderson (2005, p. 89) translates: ‘May my heart shine forth’. 
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‘[...] let it blossom, since it is exempt from the division of the triple 
temporality.’ 


Yet this is only the first layer of meaning. Indeed, further on (KSTS, p. 8), 
Jayaratha again describes that ‘heart’ as ‘prasphuradriipa’, ‘radiant’, ‘sparkling’, 
and develops the content of the intimate substance of that spiritual experience, in 
which the ‘heart’ refers this time to the indissoluble Siva/Sakti dyad. So much so 
that, Jayaratha concludes, hrdayam [...] mama samsphuratat is a way, for 
Abhinavagupta (as for the deity that he does not differ from), to say: tadatmye- 
naikah syam, ‘May I be one, by virtue of the coexistence [of the saktis with 
myself].’ 

Jayaratha explains (p. 4-5) another occurrence of sphur in the same first verse, 
namely the compound sphuritabhäva, ‘of a scintillating nature’, an epithet for the 
creation, in the sense of procreation (lit. ‘emission’, visarga) of the phenomenal 
world by the divine couple, Siva-Sakti (alias, through $lesas, Abhinavagupta’s 
mother and father, Vimala and [Nara]simhagupta; see Sanderson (2005, pp. 89, 137, 
139) 

This time he glosses the root sphur by the root u/-las, whose primary sense is 
‘shine forth’, ‘beam’, ‘radiate’, and therefore metaphorically means ‘come forth’, 
‘appear’, ‘become visible’, but, just like other roots conveying the meaning of light 
(such as sphut, a derivative of which is the term sphofa), also connotes the idea of 
resonance. To those meanings of u/-las are added the acceptation of ‘play’ (krida)— 
which also refers to dramatic acting, as in the technical term /asya, as opposed to 
tandava—,*° as well as that of the ‘pleasure’ derived from playing. 

It is this meaning of ‘surging forth' —and, implicitly, that of ‘playing’ (and ‘joy 
of playing', interpreted here as the divine couple's sexual play)—that is Jayaratha's 
focus, at that stage in his commentary. 

In order to gloss sphur, in that context, he uses the root u/-las on two occasions— 
on the second one, in its desiderative form (ullilasisa), which is the source of 
alliterations evoking the different acceptations of the root: scintillation, play and 
pleasure: 


[...] tatah sphuritabhavah paränapeksatvena svata evollasitasattäko yo sau 
[...] visargo bahir ullilasisasvabhavah [...], 

‘[...] This “emission” [the creation, brought forth by the divine couple] is “of 
a radiating nature” (sphuritabhäva), which means that its existence surges 
forth/manifests itself (w/lasitasattäka) spontaneously, in the absence of any 
desire for something else. [...] This [“procreation” of the phenomenal world] 
consists in the desire [on the divine dyad's part] to surge forth/to manifest 
itself (ullilasisa) externally.’ 


^? Note that, according to the Dhätupätha IV 1, ‘play’ (krid@) is also one of the acceptations of the root 
div, ‘shine forth’, which produces the derivative deva; see also PSV 15, in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi 
(2011, p. 127). 
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Bhavanakartrta, ‘Agency of Being’ / ‘Quality of Being the Agent of Being’ 


Utpaladeva seems to have been the initiator of the notion, to be understood as 
‘agency of being’ / ‘quality of being the agent of being’. The term occurs, for the 
IPK, and in his J7tti [SDvr] on Somananda's Sivadrsti [SD] III 56, with 
incidentally the same sequence of terms in both cases: satta, bhavatta, 
bhavanakartrtä, presented as quasi-synonyms, and a gloss of sphuratta in the 
karika (see Chart). 

Following in the footsteps of his master, Abhinavagupta makes use of the notion 
in his Vimarsini on the same passage, IPK I 5, 14 (Chart), and on IPK IV, 6 (Chart), 
where it is again associated with sattd and sphuratta. In his SDvr III 59, Utpaladeva 
resorts to another quasi-synonym of bhavanakartrta, namely bhavanakriya, the ‘act 
that consists [for him] in being’, which sheds light on the core meaning of the term 
bhavanakartrtä (Chart). 

I shall examine in detail what is to be understood by ‘agency of being’ / ‘quality 
of being the agent of being’, and what are the implications of the notion. 

Likewise, the Bhdskari [Bh] ad IPV is quite clear on the meaning of the 
term. While commenting on IPV IV 6, in which Abhinavagupta glosses satta 
of the karika with two equivalents: bhavanakartyta and sphuratta (in the 
form of the adjective sphurattärüpa qualifying bhavanakartrta), Bhaskara 
explains: 


satta iti padam vyäcaste bhavana iti / bhavanakartrta bhükriyakartrtvam astiti 
sat tasya bhavah satta iti nyayat iti bhavah /, 

‘He [Abhinavagupta] explains the word “sata” by *bhavana".? Hence 
“bhavanakartrtä” means “agency of the action of being" (bhükriyakartrtva) by 
virtue of the rule: "sat" (“being”), meaning “asti” (“he is”); the condition of 
that [^being"] is sattà; such is the purport.’ 


In a first stage, a fact stands out incontrovertibly: one has to infer from the 
comparison between occurrences of the term, as they are collected, for instance, in 
the comparative chart, that the context in which bhavanakartrtä and its quasi- 
synonyms are used is that of the creation of the phenomenal world by the Lord 
(particularly, IPvr and IPV II 4, 20, IPK II 4, 21, and Vtti ad loc., IPV IV 6, which 
refers to the visvapati, and SDvr III 56; see Chart). And generally these notions are 
invoked by the nondualist Saivas as arguments in the polemic that pits them against 
the Vedäntins on the question of the santabrahman (see, particularly, IPK II 4, 20 
and the Yrtti and Vimarsini ad loc., as well as SD III 55-59 and Vytti ad loc.; see 
Chart). 


50 Bhaskara thus glosses a derivative of as by a derivative of bhū. 
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Chart 


IPK I 5, 
13-14 


SD III 56 


citih [...] // T 5, 13 


sa sphurättä mahasatta 
desakalavisesini / I 5, 14ab 


‘Dynamic consciousness (citi) [...] is 
“scintillation” (sphurattä), Great 
Being (mahasatta), beyond the 
limitations of space and time [...].’ 


[...] Sante kim vastuta na te / 


vastuta cet 
tathabhütasaktitritayasamgamah //, 


‘Does not the fact of being [all] entities 
exist, in your eyes, when he is 
quiescent? [i.e., is he not the universe 
in posse, even in his quiescent state?] If 
[you admit that, even in his quiescent 
state,] he is [all] entities, it is because in 
himself is actuated the conjunction of 
the three energies (Sakti), each with its 
own characteristics.’ 


IPvr 1 5, 
13-14 


IPV I5, 
13-14 


SDvr III 56 


ad I 5, 14 : sphuradrüpatà sphuranakartrtä abhavapratiyogini abhävavyapint satta bhavatta 
bhavanakartrtà nityà desakalasparsat [...], 


‘[sphuratta, “scintillation”, in the sense of “awareness” and “manifestation”, is] the “fact of being a 
scintillating form", the “fact of being the agent of scintillation”; it is [again] the “Being” (sattd), 
which is not the opposite reality of the “non-Being”, inasmuch as it pervades also the non-Being 
[= here is the definition of mahdsatta]; [again, such a] “Being” (satta) is “Existing” (bhavatta), 
the “fact of being the agent of the act of being"/ “Agency of being" (bhavanakartrta), [that is] it 
is eternal, being free from space and time [...].’ 


[sphuratta = satta = bhavattà = bhavanakartrtä] 
[sphuranakartrtä = bhavanakartrta] 


ad 15, 14: f...] mama sphuratiti ko "rthah madiyam sphuranam spandanam Avista iti [...] sattà ca 
bhavanakartrtà sarvakriyäsu svatantryam / sa ca khapuspädikam api vyapnotiti mahati, 


‘[...] What does mean: “[the jar] manifests itself to me"? [It means that] it has entered in my own 
“awareness” (sphurana), which is “imperceptible pulsation” (spandana) [...]. And “satta”, 

“Being”, is but “being the agent of the act of being"/ “Agency of being" (bhavanakartyta), that is, 
freedom in all actions. And this [Being] is “Great” [that is, it is mahäsattä, as well] for it pervades 


even the flower in the sky.’ 
[sphuratta = spanda = sattä = bhavanakartrtà = mahasatta] 


santam api hi tava vastu / vastu ca sattamayam sattä bhavatta bhavanakartrta / svatantryatmatvam 
ca kartrtvam cidrüpasyecchadisaktimata iti sarvam vastu sivah /, 


*Even though he is quiescent, he is, in youreyes, that entity (vastu) [that the universe is], and that entity 
is endowed with “being” (sattamaya); and “being” (sattà) is “existing” (bhavatta), which is [again] 

“agency of being" (bhavanakartrta); and [such] agency consists in the freedom of the one whose form 
is consciousness, and who is endowed with the energies of Will, etc. Therefore every entity is Siva.’ 
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Chart continued 


IPK II 4,20 f...] na sydd [... ]/ 


IPK II 4, 21 


cikirsalaksanaikatvaparamarsam 
vind kriya //, 

‘There cannot be action without 
awareness of the unity [of the one 
and the many] characterized by the 


desire to act [proper to the Agent]’. 


ittham tatha 
ghatapatadyabhasajagadatmana / 
tisthasor evam icchaiva hetuta 
kartyta kriya //, 


IPvrIL 4,20 [...] jadasyapy asti bhavatity asyam api sattakriyayam bubhüsäyogena svatantryabhavad 


IPV II 4, 20 


IPvr II 4, 21 


akartrtvam / tena pramátaiva tam bhavayati tena tena và himacaladina rüpena sa bhavatity atra 
paramarthah /, 


‘[...] There is no agency (akartrtva) for the insentient entity, since it is not free [lit. in the 
absence of freedom] regarding this “action of being” (sattakriya) expressed by the roots as and 
bhi, and attained through the “desire for being" (bubhisda). This is why the ultimate truth 

in this regard is that it is the cognizing subject who "causes to be" [that insentient reality], 
or [in other terms], it is he who “is” in the guise of various forms, such as mount Himäcala, 
etc.” 


tasmat västavam cidekatvam abhyupagamyapi tasya kartrtvalaksanä bhinnarüpasamävesäatmika 
kriya nopapadyate / parämar$asvarüpam tu svatantryam yadi bhavati tadopapadyate sarvam / 
paramarso hi cikirsarüpecchà tasyam ca sarvam antarbhütam nirmätavyam abhedakalpenaste / 
[...] tena [...] visvam [...] prakasaparamarthenaiva bhedena bhäsayati mahesvarah / iti 
tadevasyatidurghatakaritvalaksanam svätantryam aisvaryam ucyate /, 


"Therefore, even though consciousness (cif) is admitted to be really one, yet its action, 
characterized by agency, which consists in assuming different forms is not possible. But all this 
becomes possible if there is freedom, which is essentially self-awareness. Self-awareness itself is 
Will in the form of the desire to act; and within that [Will] resides whatever is to be created 
internally as if one with [consciousness]. Therefore [...] the Supreme Lord manifests the universe 
in diverse forms, the ultimate truth of which consists in Light/consciousness. Therefore, his 
freedom, which consists in accomplishing that which is extremely difficult to achieve, is said to 
be his sovereignty.’ 


cidvapusah svatantrasya visvatmana sthatum icchaiva jagat prati karanata kartrtārūpā saiva 
kriyasaktih / evam cidrüpasyaikasya kartur eva cikirsakhya kriyä mukhyà nakartrkam karmásti 
karmadinam kartrmukhenopacaratah /, 
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Chart continued 


IPK IV 6 


‘Thus it is the desire (iccha) of the 
[Lord], who wishes to manifest 
himself as the world of appearances 
(as a pot or a piece of cloth, for 
example), that is indeed his capacity 
for being the efficient/impelling 
cause (hetutd) [that is, the impulsion 
behind such manifestations], his 
capacity for being an agent (kartrtä) 
[that is, the direct agent behind them] 
as well as action itself (kriya) [that is, 
their effective realization]." 


sattanandah kriya patyus [...], 


‘Being, felicity and action belong to 
the Lord [...].’ 


IPV IV 6 


Bhaskari ad 
IPV IV 6 


‘It is the Will (icchd) of the [Lord] — free and made of consciousness alone — to manifest as the 
universe that constitutes his capacity for being the [impelling] cause of the world (jagat prati 
karanata), which itself consists in agency (kartyta); and that [capacity for being an agent, which 
stems from Will itself] is but the “energy of Action" (kriyasakti). Thus, action (kriya) in the primary 
sense — another name of which is “desire of action” (cikirsd) — pertains only to the unique Agent 
(kartr) whose form is consciousness. [Likewise] there is no “object of the action” (karman) without 
an “agent” (akartrka), because, as concerns those [other “factors”, which are] karman, etc. — they 
are [designated as such] by analogy with [the only true “factor”] the “agent” (kartr).'" 


i$varasyanantakartrtà camatkararüpà kriyoktà paramaprakasanandamayt [...] tasya visvapater ya 
sattä bhavanakartrtà sphurattàrüpà pürvam vyakhyata sā sphurattà mahäsattety [= IPK I 5, 14] 
atra / saiva vimarsatmakacamatkararüpà sati kriyasaktir ucyate [...] svatmavisrantirüpatvac ca 
saivanandah, 


‘The infinite agency of the Lord, which is essentially wonderment, is said to be “action” [i.e., “energy of 
action" (kriyasakti)] and consists of supreme Light and felicity [...].' This “Being” (satta) of the Lord of 
the universe, which is “agency of being" (bhavanakartrtä) — which itself consists in sphurattä, as it has 
been said earlier [IPK 15, 14]: “sa sphurattà mahäsattä”-, which again consists in the wonderment that is 
self-awareness, is said to be the “energy of action” (kriyasakti) [...] and, that same [Being] is felicity 
(ananda) since it consists in repose in one's own self (Gtmavisranti).’ 


sattà iti padam vyäcaste bhavana iti / bhavanakartrta bhikriyakartrtvam astiti sat tasya bhavah satta iti 
nyayat iti bhavah /, 

‘He [Abhinavagupta] explains the word “‘satta” by “bhavana”. Hence “bhavanakartyta” means 
“agency of the action of being” (bAükriyakartrtva) by virtue of the rule: “saf” ("being"), means 


“asti” (“he is"); the condition of that [“being”] is sattà; such is the purport.’ 
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Chart continued 


SD III 59 


[...] naisà kriyà bhavati kim niricche 
kim kriyà bhavet / 

nirjnàne và tato jñeyam ndsaktih 
käcana sthitih //, 

‘[To the opponent who objects that 
Siva, as ajagadrüpa and santa, is 
devoid of will, cognition and action, 
that is, devoid of powers/energies, 
the Saiva reply is :] It is not so. Does 
the action come into being in one 
who is devoid of will? And could 
action arise in one devoid of 
cognition? Hence the object of 
cognition never exists as that which 
is devoid of powers/energies [it is 
Siva possessed of powers/energies, 
who appears as the object of 
cognition].’ (transl. Nemec, J. 
(2011), slightly modified). 


SDvr III 59 


[...]atha sakriye saktisambhavac chivatästu śāntatā tu niskriyà jÓieyajfianarahità [...] 
cikirsGlaksanecchastinya ca tena na sivah / naivam sakyate vaktum kadäcana sarvadä 
bhavanakriyavirahat / [...] kriyà ca kartrsvarüpabhüta kartā ca svatantras cetana eva / svecchatah 
pravrttih svatantryam yatah [...] atra bubhüsatisthasalaksanecchasty eva / [...] icchadisaktimattà 
ca sivatà / ghato ‘sti himálayo' sti jagad astiti ca yathà nädhikyam sivatayah karoti 

'Now, you might argue: even if we admit that Siva-ness exists in the one who acts, because the 
powers/energies make action possible, yet, the state of being peaceful, on the other hand, is devoid 
of action, devoid of cognitions of the objects of cognition [...] and devoid of will, which is the 
desire to act; therefore, it is not Siva. [We, Saivas reply:] He [Siva] may never be spoken of in this 
way, because he is never separated from the act that consists [for him] in being (bhavanakriya). [...] 
And action (kriyä) by nature involves an agent (kartr), and an agent is free, as well as fully sentient. 
Since freedom (svatantrya) is activity that accords with one's own will (icchd) [...], it follows that 
there is will here [in Siva], itself characterized by his desire to be (bubhiisa) and to stand [as the 
world] (tisthasa). [...] And Siva-ness consists in being the possessor of the energies of Will, etc. It 
is taught in the ÆSvarapratyabhijña, moreover, how [Siva] creates (karoti) nothing different from 
Siva-ness when a jar exists, the Himalayas exist, the world exists.’ (transl. Nemec, J. (2011), 
slightly modified). 
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It is not by chance that, in Yogaraja’s commentary on the Paramarthasara, the term 
occurs first (ad 4) in a cosmogonical context, that of the Lord’s manifestation in the form 
of the four andas, ‘[cosmic] spheres’, themselves encompassing an infinite variety of 
worlds and their inhabitants (see PS 5), and whose main function is to circumscribe and 
delimit the Lord’s infinite subjectivity, or rather ‘ipseity’ (ahanta), conceived of as his 
sovereign freedom, the very exercise of which postulates his omnipotent agency (kartrta): 


[idam | andacatustayam] ‘prabhavitam’ prakasitam bhavanakartrtaya va 
prayuktam / kasmäd ity aha ‘nijasaktivaibhavabharat’, 

‘(This tetrad of andas] “has been brought forth" (prabhavita), [by the Lord], 
that is, has been made manifest (prakasita), or rather made effective (prayukta) 
by his agency of being/becoming (bhavanakartrta). How? The master says: 


»» 


“By display of the glorious superabundance of his own energies". 


Described further on as fitted within one another, these four andas represent, not only 
the whole of Creation, but the progressive constriction of pure, free, ever-radiating 
consciousness—a process which, resulting in the different grades of experience, could 
rightly be seen as a ‘genesis of bondage’,”! itself likely to be reversed, according to the 
soteriological aim of the doctrine, and to become a ‘genesis of liberation’. 

It is but secondarily that those andas pertain to the realm of materiality, insofar as 
they have for their efficient cause the display of the Lord’s energies—in the first place, 
the display of his energy of freedom,” then of the entire wheel of his innumerable 
energies—and are therefore of an “energetic” essence (a truth further evidenced by the 


name of the first of them, saktyanda).? So much so that the commentary concludes: 


bhagavatah kila svasaktivikasasphara eva jagannirmänam, 
‘Thus, the confection of the world”* is indeed but the sudden bursting into 
bloom of the Lord’s own energies.’ 


Here is indeed a strange construct: far from being entirely reducible to the 
materiality of the world (visva, sarva) the notion of anda—an innovation, in its 
Saiva sense, and whose source, moreover, is the Malinivijayottaratantra [MVT], the 
Agama considered as authoritative for the Trika—contains in itself the 


5! On this notion, borrowed from Hulin (1978), and the opposite notion of ‘genesis of liberation’, see 
Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 77, 323-326). 


52 See avat. ad PS 4, Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 76-77): ‘[...] it is the supreme freedom of 
the Supreme Lord alone that constitutes the source of [his] agency, [made manifest in] conjoining and 
disjoining [his innumerable energies].’ 

55 Same reasoning in TA VIII 171-172, commenting on TA VIII 169 (itself a quotation from the 
Raurava[agama]): vastupinda iti proktam sivasaktisamühabhak / andah sydd iti tadvyaktau sammu- 
khibhàva ucyate // tathapi sivamagnanam saktinam andata bhavet / tadartham vakyam aparam ta hi na 
cyutasaktitah //, ‘Since this anda, which is [essentially] an assemblage of Siva's energies, has been 
described as "aggregate of entities" (vastupinda), it is spoken of as their [energies'] objectification 
(sammukhibhäva), in the process of manifestation. Even so [one may object], the condition of being anda 
could be predicated of the energies that are immersed in [i.e., that are one with] Siva. For that reason [i.e., 
in order to avoid the fault of a too wide definition], another syntagm [qualifying anda, has been given (in 
VIII 1692), namely, ‘pracyutah saktirüpatah' , from which it may be inferred that] those [energies] have 
not deviated from their nature as energies [viz., being one with Siva]. 


54 Same expression in PSV 27, quoted, infra, p. 64: visvanirmanahetuh. 
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philosophical and theological justification of the existence of a world in an 
idealistic, therefore monistic, doctrine of pure consciousness; this notion of anda is 
hence the result of an essentially philosophical effort. 

The novelty of the Traika treatment of the notion consists, in the first place, in the 
utilization of the connotations of the term itself, whose primary meaning, ‘egg’ or 
‘envelope’, refers to a form which is both impenetrable and constrictive. 

On the other hand, the supreme ingenuity is to have conceived no less than a 
tetrad of andas, furthermore a tetrad structured as a set of forms interlocking within 
one another, capable of spatially representing the very idea of a progressive and 
ineluctable constriction of the fluidity and the original universality of the sole 
reality, consciousness. Thus the four andas are conceived of as increasing 
constrictions put upon the Lord’s absolute pervasiveness and freedom, so much 
so that the infinite is reduced to the finite. Hence this constriction of an ontological 
nature, being in essence dynamic—in the image of the supreme principle or Lord, 
endowed with his saktis (Saktimant) and animated by them—successively brings 
into being the finite subject (Saktyanda and mayanda) and the objects of his 
experience (prakrty- and prthivy-andas). 

As such, these andas are not only cosmic spheres, but metaphors for the different 
grades of experience or subjectivity—whether this experience takes place at the 
level of pure manifestation, or pure subjectivity, which is that of saktyanda, or at the 
level of the phenomenal manifestation a embodied subjectivity which mayanda, 
prakrtyanda and prthivyanda account for.” 

Everything starts with saktyanda, lit., the ‘sphere of Energy’. In fact, Sakti, the very 
power of the Lord, once transformed by him, out of his absolute freedom, into the 
power of negating his own essential nature, which is plenitude, gives rise to the other 
three levels of experience which are, as saktyanda itself, as many levels of bondage. 

Thus, the theory of the four andas is an ontological requirement of the system, 
and this is the reason why its exposition is placed at the very outset (verses 1—3 
being only the “myth of origin” of the text) of the Paramarthasara. As an epitome 
of the nondualist Saiva doctrine, whose main purport is the defence of the 
jivanmukti, the Paramarthasara considers the main problem of empirical being to 
be that of delimitation, and aims at explaining how diversity takes place so as to 
enable the reversal of the process and the recognition (pratyabhijña) and 
re-experience of one's own fundamental plenitude. 

This long exposition on the theory of the andas is not a digression. It is essential 
(as shown by the exposition strategy of the Paramarthasara) to understand the 
significance of the concept of bhavanakartrtä, in its relation to the supreme 
principle on the one hand, and to the materiality of the world, on the other. One of 
the keys to the comprehension of this is to be found in PSV 4 and 27. Here is the 
first text, avat. ad PS 4: 


55 Asan ‘egg’ or an ‘envelope’, the anda is seen as a form given to the formless, hence as a cover, veiling 
the pure Light (prakasa) of the Self/consciousness, and further covering the world that it encompasses. 
Thus, the other aspect of the definition of anda consists in its being a cover (äcchädaka), a sheath (kosa), 
as explained by PSV 4. 


56 See PS 4 and its detailed commentary in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 76-82). 
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adhuna [...] visvavaicitryacitre asmin jagati päramesvaram anuttamam 
svätantryam ekam eva samyojanaviyojanakartrtvahetuh iti tacchaktivikasam 
eva visvam andacatustayamukhena ävedayan grantham avatärayati, 

‘Now, [...] he [the author, Abhinavagupta] starts the text [proper] by stating 
that it is the supreme freedom of the Supreme Lord alone that constitutes the 
source (hetu) [lit., the ‘impelling cause’] of his agency (kartrtva) as regards 
this world [hence, the Lord’s freedom is the impelling cause of that world, 
whether it is created or disolved], marvelous with the diversity of everything 
in it, [made manifest in] conjoining or disjoining [the host of his energies, 
bringing about, on the one hand, the dissolution, on the other, the creation of 
the world] — thus making it known that this world is nothing but the 
blossoming of his energies through the intermediary of the four [concentric] 
spheres/envelopes." 


This text is to be compared with PSV 27, which, while examining the 
conceptions of the Self propounded by the Vijiianavada and the Santabrahmavada, 
refutes them both in keeping with the following line of argument: 


atrobhayaträpi vedanasya svátantryam jivitabhütam visvanirmànahetul iti 
na cetitam, 

‘[We, however, reply:]—In both these [doctrines, though the conscious 
principle has been formulated as supreme], what has not been recognized is 
the freedom of that conscious principle,” s which, endowed with life, becomes 
the efficient cause (hetu) of the construction of the universe.’ 


In both passages, emphasis is put on the Lord's (energy of) freedom, (svatantrya 
[sakti]) considered to be the hetu, the ‘efficient (or impelling) cause’, of the 
universe. Moreover, the Lord’s freedom is not directly the impelling cause of the 
world, but that of its ‘construction’ (nirmana) or ‘making’ (kartrtva, siddhi), as also 
taught in PH 1: 


citih svatantrà visvasiddhihetuh, 
‘Free consciousness is the cause bringing about the universe.’ 


Based on the usage of grammarians (P. I 4, 54-55), hetu is the ‘causative agent’ 
as contrasted with the ‘agent’ (kartr) of its embedded base verb. 

In the sense that it is one of the realizations of that energy of freedom, kartrta, the 
Lord's ‘agency’ (as it is said in the avat. ad 4, quoted above), or more accurately, 
bhavanakartrtä, the Lord's ‘agency of being’ (as specified further on in the same 
passage) must be understood on two different levels, depending on whether it 
concerns being the agent of the world or of oneself, as we shall see. 

The grammatical logic underlying Saiva speculations can be read even in the 
very notion of svatantrya, the prevalent sakti of the Lord, regularly associated to the 
notion of hetu, which is both ‘efficient cause’, and, as seen above, ‘subject’ of the 


57 See supra, n. 54. 


58 See also IPvr II 4, 20 and its criticism of the Säntabrahmaväda: ekasmims cittattve "pi [...] na ca tatra 
kriyatvam, ‘Even if one posits the conscious principle as the only reality [...], there is no action in this 
conscious principle' (transl. Torella 1994). 
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causative verb. Indeed, in the grammatical terminology, the term svatantrya refers 
to the agent's (or grammatical subject’s) characteristic ‘autonomy’ .°” 

Thus, the first text (PSV’s avat. ad 4, supra, p. 64) refines further the logic 
underlying Saiva cosmogony by introducing, between divine freedom, viewed as 
the pre-eminent efficient cause, and the effects it induces, i.e., the creation, the 
necessary link in the form of the Lord’s capacity for action (kartrta), which consists 
in his dual capacity for being and for causing to be that is inherent in the notion of 
bhavanakartrtä, as will be shown. 

By contrast with the quiescent brahman of the Advaita Vedanta,” the Lord, in the 
Trika, is not only an Agent, but the sole Agent, since sentient beings are nothing but 
materializations of himself (or, by reference to a recurrent metaphor in the Trika, they 
are as many theatrical impersonations, bhiimikds,°' which he chooses to play, in his 
capacity as Nataraja), and since insentient objects only exist by and through him. 
Better still, he is agency itself, which is the very expression of his essential freedom. It 
means that he is the capacity for being all beings, be they sentient or not: not only is he 
the agent of the world’s ‘action of being’, insofar as he is the one who causes the world 
to be (the existence of a second “reality” has to be explained somehow in a monistic 
doctrine), but also he causes himself to be, by being continuously conscious of his 
being, as expressed by the notions of vimarsa (or spanda, or sphurattä, in some of their 
acceptations), and supported by the traditional grammatical reasonings which 
consider that ‘to be’ is ‘to persist in one’s own being’ (see, infra, p. 72ff.). 

In the cosmogonic context of the exposition of the andas (PSV 4, as already 
examined), the notion of bhavanakartrta implies that the causative underlying the 
compound has an object, the world, external to the grammatical subject, the Lord. In 
other contexts, when the exposition remains at the level of transcendence, the 
underlying causative verb is reflexive: the complement of this “self-effectuation” 
(he causes himself to be) is the same as the grammatical subject: the Lord brings into 
being, not the world, but himself, since he is the sole reality. Such is the purport of 
IPK I 5, 17 (and its Vytti),° in which the notion of ahammrsyatà, ‘self-awareness of 
the “I” ’ (or ‘I-experience’), conveys the idea of the identity, in the I-experience, of 
the subject and the object. 

That the Lord should cause himself to be is, after all, one of the two necessary 
correlates of the effervescence (that consists of the sakti-s) constituting the essence 
of the saktimant, the Possessor of Energies, also seen as the ‘Lord of the wheel of 
energies’ (sakticakresvara), the other correlate of that effervescence being the 
manifestation of the empirical world. 

In this way, ‘being’ is tantamount to manifesting oneself, in oneself (to oneself) and 
outside oneself. Thus, manifestation is a mode of being that is subordinated to the 
desire of being, understood as an “action”, whether it is “self-effectuation” or 
“creation” of the external world—which is nevertheless nothing else than the external 


°° See Renou (1942), s.v. 
60 See PSV 27 quoted infra, n. 66. 


9! On this acceptation of bhiimika, see PSV 5, 26, Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 161, n. 689, 
330-331). 


© See Chart. 
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manifestation of one’s own self (bubhüsa in IPvr II 4, 20 = tisthasa in IPK II 4, 21 = 
cikirsá in IPvr II 4, 21). Such a dynamic process is consubstantial with the supreme 
principle, the saktimant: he is the effervescent Agent whose vocation is to exceed the 
limits of his being (hence the concepts of spanda and sphuratta), within the movement 
of externalization impelled by the triad of the saktis—iccha, jnana and kriya. 

As said in a famous verse in the Sarvamangalasastra, often quoted in the 
Pratyabhijfia’s texts: 


Saktis ca saktimams caiva padarthadvayam ucyate / 

Saktayo ‘sya jagat sarvam saktimams tu mahesvarah //, 

‘Energy and the Possessor of energy[ies] are said to be the [only] two entities. 
His energies constitute the entire world, but the Possessor of energies is the 
Great Lord." ^? 


SD III 56 (Chart) and SD III 59 (Chart), as well as their Vrtti, emphasize that the 
saktimattà of Siva is the doctrinal point that solves the aporia of the santabrah- 
maväda, although Somananda and his commentator provisionally accept a 
distinction between a ‘quiescent’ (santa) Siva (when he is conceived of as the 
supreme principle, namely, as ajagadrüpa) and a ‘gross’ (sthüla) Siva (when he 
assumes the form of the external world: jagadrüpa) in order to refute their 
adversaries.^^ Moreover, Utpaladeva (SDvr III 56 and 59) makes the notion of 
bhavanakartrta®°—which, as already observed, he has “invented”—an irrefutable 
argument against the Advaitin notion of a santabrahman. Possessor of the three 
Saktis (icchadisaktimatta ca sivata in SDvr III 59), Siva is continuously involved in 
the essential ‘act that consists [for him] in being’ (bhavanakriya)—being in oneself 
(to oneself) and being as the world. 

This is what $Dvr III 59 teaches: 


[...] atha sakriye saktisambhavac chivatastu santatà tu niskriyà jneyajnanara- 
hita [...] cikirsalaksanecchasunya ca tena na sivah / naivam sakyate vaktum 
kadacana sarvadä bhavanakriyavirahat / [...] kriya ca kartysvariipabhita 
kartà ca svatantras cetana eva / svecchatah pravrttih svatantryam yatah [...] 
atra bubhüsatisthasalaksanecchasty eva / [...] icchadisaktimatta ca sivatà 


[d], 


$3 PSV 4 quotes it; see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 79, n. 311). It is implicitly present in PSV 
47-50; see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 212, n. 954). 


64 Such is the purport of the long discussion that takes place in SD III 53-59 and its Vrtti. The Saivas 
transitorily accept the position of their opponents, namely that there is a santa Siva, when he is 
ajagadrüpa, ‘not in the form of the world’, and a sthüla Siva, when he is jagadrüpa, ‘in the form of the 
world’ (on this intricate discussion, see Nemec (2011), ad loc.); nevertheless, it is to better refute such an 
erroneous opinion and re-establish the ontological unity of the Supreme Lord: Siva is Santa and sthiila 
indifferently, and at his will, assuming both the conditions as would an actor with his roles, without ever 
swerving from his very nature. Thus the provisional distinction between the two conditions is a matter of 
mere convention; see SD141 cd—43, where Somananda and Utpaladeva describe Siva as ‘as if” peaceful: 
svasivatvam ivajanan pasvatmavyapadesatah // tadrüpatvena và pasyan sthitah santa iva kvacit /, ‘As if 
ignoring his own Siva-nature, he exists as one who is designated a bound soul, or, seing himself as having 
that nature, he sometimes exists as if he were peaceful.’ All translations from SD are those of Nemec 
(2011), sometimes modified. 


® And its synonym, bhavanakriya, in SDvg III 59. 
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‘[...] Now, you might argue: even if we admit that Siva-ness exists in the one 
who acts, because the powers/energies make action possible, yet, the state of 
being peaceful, on the other hand, is devoid of action, devoid of cognitions of 
the objects of cognition [...] and devoid of will, the desire to act; therefore, it 
is not Siva. [We, Saivas reply :] He [Siva] may never be spoken of in this way, 
because he is never separated from the act that consists [for him] in being 
(bhavanakriya). [...] And action by nature involves an agent, and an agent is 
free, as well as fully sentient. Since freedom is activity that accords with one’s 
own will [...], it follows that there is will here [in Siva], itself characterized by 
his desire to be (bubhüsä) and to stand [as the world] (fisthàsa). [...] And Siva- 
ness consists in being the possessor of the energies of Will, etc., 


as well as SDvr III 56: 


[..] sattà bhavattä bhävanakartrtä / svatantryatmatvam ca  kartrtvam 
cidrüpasyecchadisaktimata [ ...], 

‘[...] “being” is "existing", which is [again] “agency of being"; and [such] 
agency consists in the freedom of the one whose form is consciousness, and 
who is endowed with the energies of Will, etc.’ 


Again, in this context, like the return of the subject in the fugue's tonic key, the 
motive of the Lord's essential freedom reappears, this time associated with the two 
notions of saktimatta and bhavanakartrta. As an omnipotent (saktimant) Agent (an 
Agent of his own being as well as the others’ being—bhavatta, bhavanakartrta), the 
Lord is free.°° 

In conclusion, one should interpret the concept of bhavanakartrtà as the nominal 
transposition of the causative bhävayati (with the underlying presence of the 
embedded base verb bhavati). Such an analysis implies, in its turn, the Traika 
reasonings on sentience and insentience—a crucial issue in a nondualist system, and 
which is again related to the major concept of mahasattà, as will be developed further 
on, while commenting on IPK I 5, 14ab and its commentaries. 

This is the purport of IPvr II 4, 20:°° 


[...] jadasya [...] tena pramätaiva tam bhavayati tena tena và himacaladina 
rüpena sa bhavatity atra paramarthah, 


$6 [n the same way, PSV 27 makes the freedom of the Lord the criterium that distinguishes the Trika 
from those other nondualisms that are the Vijfíanavada and the Advaita Vedanta: atrobhayatrapi 
vedanasya svätantryam jivitabhitam visvanirmänaheturiti na cetitam, ‘[We, however, reply:]—In both 
these [doctrines, though the conscious principle has been formulated as supreme], what has not been 
recognized is the freedom of that conscious principle, which, endowed with life, becomes the efficient 
cause of the construction of the universe.’ 


67 See infra, p. 71 and n. 81-82. 
68 See the beginning of this text, infra, p. 69 and Chart. 
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‘This is why the ultimate truth in this regard is that it is the cognizing subject 
who ‘causes to be’ [that insentient reality], or [in other terms], it is he who ‘is’ 
in the guise of various forms, such as mount Himacala, etc." 9? 


In this manner it is demonstrated that insentient objects do not exist, at least not 
really, or not absolutely. The text above offers two possible formulations of the 
same idea: i) it is the Subject who exists as the object (bhavati + instrumental); ii) it 
is the Subject who causes the object to exist (bhavayati). 

The existence of the sentient and the insentient implies an agent of this existence, 
his own and that of the insentient entities. Therefore existence implies, not only 
agency, but causative agency (whether self-referential or not). 

The simple verb bhavati is embedded grammatically in the causative bhävayati, 
as shown by grammatical terminology which designates the subject of bhavati as 
*kartr' , and that of bhävayati as ‘hetu’—as the Lord assumes these two modes of the 
grammatical subject. Thus IPvr II 4, 18 observes: 


pariname svatantrasya saktimatah kartrtaiva hetuta, 
*For him, endowed with sakti, who is free to modify himself, to be a cause [of 
the phenomenal world] is to be an agent." "? 


For Siva, the simple bhavati only makes sense with reference to the causative: 
Siva does not confine himself to being; he causes himself to be as much as he causes 
the universe to be, failing which he would be the quiescent Absolute of the Vedanta, 
whereas the phenomenal world would only be explicable by the illusory 
constructions of a mayd conceived of as distinct from the supreme principle, which 
is nonetheless the sole reality—a mäya that is real and non-real, and, in a way, 
inexplicable (sadasadanirvacaniya), according to the Vedanta. 

From the immanent point of view, bhavanakartrta thus expresses the paradox of 
an Absolute (Paramasiva, pure Being, perfect plenitude) which coexists with its own 
creation, necessarily external to it—rather, every moment internal as much as 
external to it."! 

As SpN I 2 explains: 


etad uktam bhavati na prasevakad ivaksotadi tat tasmän nirgatam api, 
‘Such is the meaning: that [world of phenomena] has not come out of him [the 
Lord] as does a walnut, or anything else, from a bag.’ 


© Same image in $Dvr III 59, where Utpaladeva refers to his own IPK; see Nemec (2011, pp. 250, 378): 
viracitam, ‘It is taught in the Ævarapratyabhijña, moreover, how [Siva] creates nothing different from 
Siva-nature when a pot exists, the Himalayas exist, the world exists.’ See also Ratié (2011, pp. 684—685), 
as well as her references to IPVV II 4, 20 (n. 93, 94, 95), which evokes a discussion on the 1*' verse of the 
Kumarasambhava, where Himalaya is the subject of ‘ast? (asty uttarasyam disi devätmä himdlayo nama 
nagädhiräja iti). 

70 Here one must note the use of this ‘parindma’, a paradox in a doctrine that invents the notion of 
spanda, changeless motion, in order to avoid the suspicion of perishability affected to the Absolute. 
Therefore, ‘parindma’ is here divested of its realistic connotations. 


71 See IPV II 4, 20 (Chart: [..] paramürso hi cikirsdriipeccha tasyam ca sarvam antarbhütam 
nirmátavyam abhedakalpenaste /, *[...] Self-awareness itself is will (iccha) in the form of the desire to act 
(cikirsa); and within that [will] resides whatever is to be created internally as if one with [consciousness].’ 
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In effect, bhavanakartrta designates the Lord’s faculty of exerting his power of 
being—that is, of manifesting himself as the universe, eternally and permanently 
present in him. Being free, Paramesvara decides to embody reality, in other words, 
to become “real”. 

Siva is thus the subject of all the occurrences of the verb ‘to be’, as taught by 
IPV I 5, 14: 


[...] satta ca bhavanakartrtà sarvakriyasu svatantryam, 
‘[...] and that “being” is “agency of being", that is freedom in all the actions 
[of being]. ? 


So much so that bhavanakartrtä is to be understood from both points of view: 
that of Being as such and that of its "real" manifestation—in other words, that of the 
principle and that of its productions, whatever their degree of "reality". 

The Agent's freedom is indeed the cornerstone of these disquisitions: it is the 
absolute sovereign freedom to act, i.e., to be and bring into being, which inanimate 
entities lack in order to be "agents", that is to say "subjects" of the verb 'to be'. The 
passage of IPvr II 4, 20 immediately preceding the one I quote on p. 67, is explicit in 
this respect: 


jadasyapy asti bhavatity asyam api sattakriyayam bubhüsayogena svatan- 
tryabhavad akartrtvam / tena [...], 

‘[...] There is no agency (akartrtva) for the insentient entity, since it is not free 
[lit. ‘in the absence of freedom] as regards this “action of being" (sattakriya) 
expressed by the roots as and bhü, and attained through the “desire for being" 
(bubhisa).’ 


It is also this freedom that simultaneously controls the desire to be (bubhüsa) and 
the desire to act (cikirsa), both of which, in this dynamic ontology, are merged and 
cannot be conceived one without the other, as shown by the way the Viti glosses the 
cikirsa of the karika by bubhusa (see Chart). 

Thus, freedom, agency and sovereignty are equivalent, as the IPV II 4, 20 
explicitly says: 


iti tad evasyatidurghatakaritvalaksanam svatantryam aisvaryam ucyate /, 
"Therefore, his freedom, which consists in accomplishing that which is 
extremely difficult to achieve, is said to be his sovereignty. ? 


IPK II 4, 21 and its Wtti pursue the same line of thought, associating through 
contiguity the Lord's will (or energy of Will: iccha[sakti]) that governs the desire to 
be or to manifest (to be read in ‘tisthasu’), his capacity of being the agent (hetuta = 
kartrta) of the “real” world, and his effective action (kriya): 


72 Tf one understands: ‘freedom in all the actions [of being]’, this implies the ‘existence’ of sentient 
objects; if one does not supply ‘of being’, one must understand ‘all the actions (including the action of 
being)’. Complete text of the karika supra, p. 54. 


7 See complete text, in the chart. Same phraseology in PS 15 (paramam yat svätantryam 
durghatasampadanam mahesasya / devi mayasaktih svatmavaranam sivasyaitat //, ‘The supreme freedom 
of the Great Lord, which accomplishes what is difficult to construe, is indeed nothing but the covering of 
Siva’s own Self [in which phase he appears as] the Goddess Māyāśakti.’) and PSV ad loc. 
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ittham tatha ghatapatadyabhasajagadatmana / 

tisthasor evam icchaiva hetutà kartrtä kriya // (IPK II 4, 21), 

"Thus it is the desire (icchä) of the [Lord], who wishes to manifest himself 
(tisthasu) as the world of appearances (as a pot or a piece of cloth, for 
example), that is indeed his capacity for being the efficient/impelling cause 
(hetuta) [1.e., the impulsion behind such manifestations], his capacity for being 
an agent (kartrta) [i.e., the direct agent behind them] as well as action itself 
(kriya) [that is, their effective realization]. * 


Therefore the series of equivalences, in the karika, is the following: iccha = 
hetuta = kartrtä = kriya. 

IPvr II 4, 21 insists on these two notions of causative agency and agency 
(käranatä [= hetuta|’> and kartyta), where one can discern the underlying 
presence of the notion of bhavanakartrta, interpreted here as inseparable from 
the very idea of cosmogony, and associated with the notion of kriyasakti, ‘energy 
of Action’, itself resulting from iccha[sakti], ‘energy of Will’: 


cidvapusah svatantrasya visvätmanä sthätum icchaiva jagat prati karanata 
kartrtarupa saiva kriyasaktih / [...], 

‘It is the Will (iccha) of the [Lord]—free and made of consciousness alone— 
to manifest as the universe that constitutes his capacity for being the 
[impelling] cause of the world (jagat prati karanata)—a capacity that itself 
consists in agency; and that [capacity for being an agent, which stems from 
Will itself] is but the “energy of Action”.” 


Here, the series of equivalences is as follows: jagat prati karanata = kartyta = 
kriyasakti = iccha[sakti] —the same, therefore, as in the karika (IPK II 4, 21); see Chart. 

As he completes the process of establishing the Lord as the sole Agent, willing to 
manifest himself as the “other”, Utpaladeva, in his gloss ad II 4, 21, transposes the 
philosophical argument (expressed in the first part of the sentence: nakartrkam 
karmasti karmadinam kartrmukhenopacäratah) to the grammatical register: 


evam cidrüpasyaikasya kartur eva cikirsakhya kriya mukhya näkartrkam 
karmasti karmadinam kartrmukhenopacaratah /, 

‘Thus, action (kriya) in the primary sense—another name of which is “desire 
of action” (cikirsa)—pertains only to the unique Agent whose form is 
consciousness. [Likewise] there is no “object of the action” (karman) without 
an “agent” (kartr), because, as concerns those [other “factors” (karakas), 
which are] karman, etc.—they are [designated as such] by analogy with [the 
only true “factor”] the “agent” (kartr).’’° 


7^ Or: ‘Thus it is the desire (icchd) of the [Lord], who wishes to manifest himself as the world of 
appearances (as a pot or a piece of cloth, for example), that is indeed the indirect cause (or impulsion) 
[behind such manifestations], as well as their efficient cause, and their effective realization.’ 

75 The word karanatd, derivative of the causative verbal form, is equivalent to hetuta. 

76 Lit.: “because of a metaphorical usage, made possible through the agent, of karman, etc., [i.e., of the 
term ‘karaka’, ‘factor’, applied to factors that are other than the agent]". In other words, in the case of the 
term ‘karty’, there is no metaphor; in the case of the other ‘semantic roles’, there is a metaphor, since they 
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Indeed, the passage is difficult to understand,” nevertheless the interpretation 
that I propose seems justified to me, mainly, by the —adi element in karmadinam, 
which indicates the beginning of a list: my view is that karman is here to be 
understood as one of the karakas, ‘factors’—excluding kartr, obviously, since in 
Utpalaveda's sentence the karty is left out of the list of the karakas. 

Paninian grammar starts with karakas, which are structured around a kriya—the 
‘action’, or process, expressed by the verb. As a result, the karakas are ‘semantic 
roles’, or ‘actants’, to borrow from generative semantics, in other words they are all 
participants in the process expressed by the verb, all roles played around this 
process. 7 Not only is the agent one of these actants, but it is first among them, 
playing the leading role and creating the roles around it, which only exist through it. 
It is the agent who/which knows that other “actants” exist and causes them to be, as 
it causes the action to be."? 

Without an agent, there would be no other karakas. Likewise, in the 
philosophical argument in debate in the Viti, it is the Agent alone who exists, 
because he causes all other entities to exist. The grammatical argument is equally 
valid as an example pertaining to analogy: what holds true for the grammatical 
agent also does for the supreme Agent. 

And—taking even further the virtuosity of this idealistic system, which contrives 
to resolve the logical impasses that made the rival doctrines stumble, be they 
monistic or dualistic—the texts add that this ‘being’ (satta), which involves the 
‘action of being’ (sattakriyd) and ‘the action of causing to be’ (bhavanakartrta) ^ — 
in other terms, this *beingness' which involves ‘agency’ (and ‘causative agency’ )— 
brings into being, not only the insentient objects with a proven existence, but also 
imaginary insentient objects, such as the ‘flower in the sky’ (see IPV I 5, 14, infra). 
This is why, borrowing the concept, in particular, from the philosophy of 
grammar, IPK I 5, 14 teaches that this ‘being’ is also said to be a ‘Great being’ 
(mahasatta); he is “great” insofar as he penetrates all reality, existent and non- 


Footnote 76 continued 
are not ‘factors’ (karaka), strictly speaking: it is the agent who is the only ‘factor’, the one which causes 
action, as well as the other semantic roles, to be. 


77 Torella (1994, p. 188) seems to adopt the same interpretation (see his n. 37), but his translation does 
not entirely account for the grammatical implication of the sentence. 


78 On these notions, see Kiparsky (1993, p. 2922): ‘A sentence is seen as a little drama played out by an 
Agent and a set of other actors, which may include Goal, Recipient, Instrument, Location and Source. 
These roles are systematically related to semantic categories, but the correspondence is not one-to-one. 
One karaka can correspond to several semantic relations and one semantic relation can correspond to 
several kärakas, in ways duly stated in grammar.’ 


7? Thus kdrakas cannot be mistaken for the syntactic functions expressed by grammatical cases; rather, as 
stated by Kiparsky (ibid.): ‘Kärakas in turn are the categories in terms of which the assignment of case 
and other morphological elements is formulated.’ For example, the notion of ‘subject’ is pointless in the 
Indian context; what matters is the notion of ‘agent’, which occurs under two different forms: as the 
nominative, in the active; as the instrumental, in the passive. Symmetrically, the ‘object’ occurs as the 
accusative, in the active; as the nominative, in the passive. 


80 CF. IPvr II 4, 20, quoted supra. 


8! On the notion of mahdsatta, see, notably, Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 206 (n. 915)), and 
339. IPV 15, 14 glosses again mahdsatté as mahddevi, through the citation (vol. 1: 261): mahdsatta 
mahddevi visvajivanam ucyate. 
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existent.*? Such is the exercise of the Lord's sovereign liberty, as he is citi, dynamic 
consciousness. 

This is how one can perceive coming through the logic underlying the 
juxtaposition of notions presented as quasi-synonyms in IPK I 5, 14 and in its 
commentaries (see Chart). 

Thus are justified, i) on the one hand, the series of equivalences proposed by 
IPK I 5, 14: sa [citih] sphurattà mahasattà [...], in which mahäsattä glosses 
sphuratta (itself understood, as the Vytti observes, as satta, bhavatta and 
bhavanakartrtä), which itself glosses the term citi in I 5, 13 whose predicate it is; 
ii) on the other hand, 1. the parallel series of glosses proposed for sphurattä by IPvr 
ad loc.: sattä bhavattä bhavanakartrtä (see Chart); 2. another series proposed by 
IPV ad loc: [..] sattä ca bhavanakartrtà sarvakriyäsu svatantryam / sā ca 
khapuspadikam api vyapnotiti mahati /, whose last segment (sã ca khapuspädi- 
kam...) is a gloss to a ‘mahasatta’ unexpressed in the Vimarsini itself. 

This logic, which refers to the notions of ‘being’, ‘great being’, ‘action of being’, 
‘subject-agent of the action of being’, proceeds through channels and reasonings 
which are those of grammar, at any rate, of orthodox grammatical tradition, in other 
words that of Brahmanism (as opposed to the Buddhist tradition, which rejects any 
idea of a Subject which would be a permanent, active Self), for which, even though 
the verb is theoretically understood as an action, ‘kriya’, stative verbs like as, bhu, 
and a few others equally correspond to this idea of “verbality” as being “agency”: 
‘being’ is ‘action of being’. 

Examining some of the reasonings elaborated in the texts, one can construe that 
that there was some debate about the question of the “verbality” of the roots 
conveying the meaning of “existence”. Taking up the Mimamsaka analysis of the 
verb, which introduces the notions of vyapara and phala, NageSa, in his PLM (in the 
Dhatvartha section, according to the commentator’s segmentation of the text: atha 
dhatvarthanirupanam), teaches (p. 98): 


astibhavativartatividyatinam arthah satta / sa cänekakälasthäyiniti kala- 
gatapaurvaparyena kramavatiti tasyah kriyatvam / satteha atmadharanam, 

‘The roots as, bhi, vrt, and vid signify “to be” (satta). That [satta] is present in 
several tenses; therefore, since that [satta] involves temporal continuity, it is 


82 On this point, a distinction must be made, it seems to me, between objects which are imaginary, but 
could nonetheless exist (were it only in the mind of a poet) and standard examples of logical impossibility 
(such as a ‘barren woman's son’); I must differ on this point from Ratié (2011, p. 687 (n. 101)). Even 
imaginary constructs are part and parcel of the Lord's phenomenalizing power: the city up above in the 
air, the flower in the sky, the hare’s horn do not refer to a logical impossibility like the notions of ‘a 
square circle’ or a ‘barren woman's son’. Undeniably, the latter cases can be constructed mentally as 
contradictory beings, but they cannot "exist"; as postulated by Leibnitz, they are not ‘compossible’, in 
that they represent two incompatible possibilities—which is not the case for the ‘hare’s horn’, which 
happens not have materialized, but which nothing would prevent from materializing. For that matter, 
these imaginary constructs are the privilege of poets, as stated by Bhatta Tauta, one of Abhinavagupta's 
masters: ‘The earth with the mountains for teeth, or the sky adorned with the halo of lightning, [what does 
it matter] that such things do exist or not! For might it not be possible that they do some day, 
somewhere?’ (Abhinavabharati ad Nätyasästra XIX 129, quoted in Bansat-Boudon (1992, pp. 155-156). 


83 See supra, p. 48, n. 26. 
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durative [i.e., it is a durative activity]. Therefore, it expresses an action 
(kriyatva). For “to be" (satta) here consists in persistence in the Self. 4 


The argument here is that of persisting in being; the activity referred to by the 
verb 'to be' implies an action, an effort: that of persisting; what is in question is 
persistence rather than existence. 

It is in such a context that the modern commentary of Kalikaprasad Shukla leads 
us to discern the implicit objection to which PLM's passage quoted above is an 
answer: 


nanv evam astyadinam dhatutvanapattis tesam sattamatrarthatvena vyapara- 
rüpakriyavacakatvabhavat ata aha [...], 

*But, if it so, how could as, etc., be roots, insofar as they do not express 
activity (kriya) which consists in “operation” (vyäpara), since they only 
signify “to be" (satta)? Therefore, he says [...]’. 


Trika speculations remove this suspicion, in their own way, in agreement with 
the dynamic ontology that characterizes them.*° On this point, Saivas, in the persons 
of Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, stick to Paninian reasonings: whether they are 
stative or action verbs, all verbs are actions, since they are given "personal" endings 
denoting the existence of an agent of that action, albeit the 'action of being'. Such is 
the meaning of Utpaladeva's statement, in his SDvr III 57-59: 


bhavatityadi tinantanirdesah, 
*[Panini] teaches that verbs like bhavati “to be, to become" end with a verbal 
ending.’®’ 


As stated in the Dhatupatha: bhü sattayam, ‘bhii means “to be" ’, and one would 
not be allowed to see there, as the Mimamsaka analysis would have it, either phala, 
or vyapara. Likewise P. I 3, 1 defines verbs (roots) as those ‘beginning with bhū’: 
bhvadayo dhatavah. 

To the equation which postulates that ‘being’ is ‘action of being’, IPK IV 6 adds 
a third term: ananda, ‘felicity’: 


sattanandah kriyà patyus, 
‘Being, felicity and activity belong to the Lord.’ 


It is in the context of defining the ‘Lord of the universe’—visvapati, as said in the 
IPV ad loc. (see Chart)—that the triad satta-ananda-kriyà occurs. If compared to 
another triad, that of the Advaita, sat-cit-ananda, ‘being, consciousness, felicity’, 


84 Transl. Kunjunni Raja, slightly modified, in Coward and Kunjunni Raja (2001, p. 331). 

35 The activity expressed by the verb (kriyä) is analysed in two parts: vyapära (itself associated with 
yatna, ‘effort’) and phala, the ‘aim’ of this activity; see supra, n. 26. 

86 See the use of the root sthä, in the desiderative, in IPK II 4, 21, and Vimarsini ad loc. Tisthasd, the 
“desire to be (or to manifest)’, tisthäsu, the ‘one who desires to be’, vis vatmand, ‘in the form of the world’, 
function as synonyms of the derivatives from bhi. This is how, incidentally, I differ in my translation of 
SDvr III 59 (see Chart) from Nemec’s interpretation of tisthdsd (2011, p. 249): ‘his desire to remain in 
existence’. 


87 Transl. Nemec (2011, p. 249). 
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one notices that kriya of the Saiva list in some way takes the place of cit, conceived 
as santa, in the Advaitin enumeration. Thus, kriya involves the dynamic dimension 
that the Saiva system confers to consciousness. Moreover, the context is different, 
since the triple qualification, sat-cit-ananda, applies to brahman (the non-supreme 
brahman, at least), conceived of as santa, whereas the triad satta-ananda-kriya 
qualifies the supreme principle, which is considered as the ‘Lord of the universe’, 
visvapati, the one whom IPK II 21 describes as ‘desirous of manifesting himself in 
the form of the world’, that is, desirous of immanence and, as such, conceived of as 
the supreme Agent. 

And, even more, if the term ananda is common to both lists, a subtle shift 
concerning the object of this felicity can be observed: in the Saiva system, one 
delights in, not only ‘being’ (sat), or ‘being consciousness’ (sat, cit), for all eternity, 
like the aparabrahman of the Advaitins, but also in being the agent of one’s and the 
others’ being—so to speak, in being the universe in posse before being that in esse. 
This distinction however makes no sense as concerns ultimate reality (paramartha- 
tah); it is a conventional distinction, characteristic of ordinary speech, that of the 
world of transmigration.’ 

Furthermore, in the Trika, the analogy of felicity (or bliss) is extended far beyond 
the usage found in the Advaita: this felicity is also camatkara, ‘wonderment’, as 
well as atmavisranti, ‘repose in the Self'*?—— notions that Saiva metaphysics shares 
with Saiva aesthetics.” This is what states IPvr IV 6: 


isvarasyanantakartrtà  camatkararüpa | kriyoktà paramaprakasanandamayi 
[...]. 

‘The infinite agency of the Lord, which is essentially wonderment, is said to be 
“action” [i.e., “energy of action” (kriyasakti)| and consists of supreme Light 
and felicity [...],’ 


and the Vimarsini ad loc.: 


tasya visvapater ya satta bhavanakartrta sphurattariipa pürvam vyakhyata sa 
sphurattä mahäsattety [= IPK I 5, 14] atra / saiva vimarsatmakacamatkararüpà 
sati kriyasaktir ucyate [...] svatmavisrantirüpatvac ca saivanandah, 

‘This “Being” (satta) of the Lord of the universe, which is “agency of being" 
—which itself consists in sphuratta, as it has been said earlier [IPK I 5, 14]: 
“sã sphurattà mahasattà"—, which again consists in the wonderment that is 
self-awareness, is said to be the “energy of action” (kriyasakti) [...] and, that 
same [Being] is felicity since it consists in repose in one’s own self.’ 


88 Cf. notably—III 47cd (and Yrtti): samjfüakaranamátram tad vyavahäräya kalpitam //. 


3? This refers to the recurrent notion of ahantäcamatkära, the ‘marvel of supreme ipseity’. See, e.g., PSV 
2-3, which explains the name ‘Abhinavagupta’ as the ‘one who is hidden (gupta), i.e., who is himself a 
secret, i.e., who is possessed of secret [wisdom] due to his experiencing the ever new (abhinava), 
supramundane (alaukika), sudden burst (sphdra) of the state of wonder (camatkära) that is consciousness: 
[...] gurur abhinavena alaukikena ciccamatkärasphärena guptah guhyah sarahasya iti. See also PSV 
79-80. 


°° See Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 55-56). 
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And through this felicity associated with agency, one is led back to the notion of 
sovereign freedom, for this freedom of the Lord, as taught by PSV 10-11, is to be 
distinguished from that of ‘insentient objects such as crystal-gems, mirrors, etc’. On 
the contrary, as stated further on by PSV on the same verse: 


svätmani visrantito mahdnandam iti / svasminsvabhave ‘’khandähantäca- 
matkararase visraman mahänänandah para nirvrtir yasyeti /, 

‘[The Lord”! is] “supremely blissful (mahdnanda), on account of “reposing in 
itself”, that is, he is endowed with great bliss, with supreme felicity, due to the 
fact that it reposes in his own true nature, [informed by] the delight (vasa) that 
arises from the state of unfragmented wonder that is [supreme] ipseity 
(akhandahantacamatkara).’ 


Interpreted thus, the agency of being appears as the necessary correlate of a 
theistic system, in which the supreme principle is the Lord (isvara or pati, as in 
IPK IV 6)—the Lord’s sovereignty being thus indistinct from his freedom. 

If it is so, one might object, why maintain the notion of maya, in Trika 
philosophy, insofar as a divine Agent suffices to cause the world to be? Answering 
this question here would be overlong. On the other hand, the answer to the question: 
‘Why is it that the Trika maintains the notion of maya?’ would doubtless be that, in 
the Trika, maya has come to be a Sakti of the Lord (it is noteworthy that, in the 
process of enumerating the thirty-six tattvas, PS deals with mayasakti in v. 15), 
more exactly a hypostasis of Sakti, with which he constitutes an indissoluble dyad, 
one of whose names is svatantryasakti. This is how the Trika elaborates a monism 
made immune to any risk that some sort of duality (brahman/maya) might be 
reintroduced surreptitiously—a monism thus explicable through and through.” 

Again, that svatantryasakti, one of whose realizations is the bhavanakartrta, is 
said to be nothing else than spanda, itself recurrently equated with sphuratta. 

This is what asserts SpN I 1: 


citsvabhavyad acalasyäpi sribhagavatah svatantryasaktir [...] kimciccal- 
attatmakadhatvarthanugamat spanda ity abhihita, 

‘The svatantryasakti of the Lord, though he moves not, being of the nature of 
consciousness, is known as spanda in accordance with the root-meaning of the 
word signifying “imperceptible movement" (Aimciccalatta).’ 


The Trika postulates self-awareness in the form of a vibration, or a pulsation, that 
is, a movement that is not a movement, continuous, yet unchanging, and therefore 
nearly imperceptible. That this movement be imperceptible is required in order to 
obviate the objection that the dynamism of the ultimate principle, consciousness, 
implies its perishability (for activity implies the transformation of the cause, hence 
its perishability). The ‘kimcit’ tells us rather that the ‘movement’ at issue is not 
otherwise distinguished, which implies that it would be ascertainable only with 
difficulty, for to perceive it would be to impute to it some characteristics, a 
direction, an intensity, etc. 


?! Tn fact the text refers here to ‘sivatattva’. 
?? See Bansat-Boudon (2008, pp. 60-62). 
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IPV I 5, 14 (vol. 1: 256-257) develops this line of thought (apropos spanda, 
referred to as a synonym for the sphuratta of the verse): 


spandanas ca kimciccalanam / esaiva ca kimcidriipata yad acalanam api 
calam abhasata iti / prakasasvarüpam hi manag api nätiricyate tiricyata iveti 
tad acalam eväbhäsabhedayuktam iva ca bhati, 

‘spanda means “imperceptible movement”. And this imperceptibility [of the 
movement] consists in this, that what is surely motionless appears as if in 
motion. For, although the essential nature of consciousness is not to change, it 
appears to change; [in other words,] that [essential nature of consciousness] 
which is motionless appears as endowed with an infinity of manifestations.’ 


Thus a vast network of correspondences takes shape, tightly meshed, but with a 
labile structure, one of whose possible patterns would be: 

svatantrya = spanda = sphuratta = bhavanakartrtä = bhavatta = satta = 
mahasatta = aisvarya = änanda = atmavisranti = svatantrya—that is, a sovereign, 
active, beatific freedom. 

This sovereignly free agent, animated by his ‘energy of action’ (kriyasakti), 
knows no bounds to his actions, even to the most difficult ones: he is the 
‘atidurghatakarin’ of the IPV II 4, 20 (see Chart), and the one who, as mahasatta, 
causes to be what is not evidenced in ordinary “reality”. Nothing is impossible, even 
the oxymoron—he is the paradigm of the jrvanmukta, the one ‘liberated while 
living'—,?? even the paradox—as spanda, he is the one who moves without moving 
—, whereas, as bhavanakartyta, he exemplifies the grammatical principle according 
to which ‘being’ is an ‘activity’. 

Almost paradoxically, this continuous activity proceeds from, and culminates in, 
‘repose in the Self’, as if Saivas, in some sort of reinterpretation of the Advaitins’ 
quiescent brahman, conceded that they too have the idea, the notion, of some 
repose, which then gives rise to wonderment and felicity. They nonetheless differ 
from the Advaitins on this point, since this ‘repose in the Self? is in essence 
pulsatile, insofar as the Self is spanda. 


The Names of the Three Malas, ‘Impurities’ 


The notion of the triad of impurities (malatraya) appears for the first time in 
Yogaraja’s commentary, while explaining PS 4, which defines the four andas: 


anyac ca malatrayasvabhävam mohamayam | bhedaikapravanatayá | sarva- 
pramatynam bandharüpam pumstattvaparyantadalam mäyäkhyam andam ity 
ucyate, 

‘And another sphere is called maya[anda], the “[sphere of] Illusion", whose 
essence is the triad of impurities (malatraya). It is composed of delusion 
(moha); its form is the bondage (bandha) that affects all varieties of cognizers 


93 See IPV IV 16: Chart. 
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in virtue solely of its propensity to occasion difference. It consists of that part 
[of the thirty-six principles beginning with maya and] ending with purusa.’ 


The three ‘impurities’ (or ‘defects’ or ‘stains’) are the anava-, the mayiya- and the 
karma-malas, generally rendered in English, as ‘atomic’, ‘mayic’ and ‘karmic’ 
impurities (and their equivalents, in French)?^—the last two of which terms are hardly 
translations (mere transpositions of the Sanskrit term into English, through the use of 
an English suffix), and the first is too overwhelmingly “nuclear” for its use here. 

Yogaraja enumerates them for the first time in his commentary ad PS 9, while 
explaining that ‘some few cognizers, whose present birth is the last one,’ are able to 
contemplate their own Self, as it is really, that is, as endowed with all the attributes 
of the Lord himself (omniscience, etc.), in the mirror, now made clear, of their 
intellect (dhimukura), namely, in the mirror of their intuition (pratibhamukura). And 
such a realization, that is, such a clearance of the mirror of their intellect, can take 
place only when, by means of the grace of Siva, the latent dispositions (vasana) left 
by the three malas have been completely removed: 


[..] sammarjite pratibhamukura dnavamayiyakarmamalavasanapraksayat 
[...]. 


There, that is in the specific context of the nondualist perspective of the Trika,” I 
have proposed to translate Gnavamala as the ‘impurity of [deeming oneself] finite’, 
the mayryamala as the ‘impurity of [regarding the world as] objective’, and the 
karmamala, as the ‘impurity of [supposing oneself the agent of] actions”. The 
translation reflects, for these three notions, the same point of view, which is that of 
the fettered subject; the three ‘stains’ are certainly erroneous, but at the same time 
are voluntary, imposed on ourselves by ourselves, and by no other, of whatever sort. 

The metaphysical explanation of the malas may be thus formulated: once 
mayasakti, the power of differentiation—which is, by etymology, the energy of 
delusive construction—”” begins to operate, engendering the samsäric world, the 
five kañcukas constitute the subjectivity of an individual soul (anu) and affect it 
with the three impurities. This is the purport of PS 15, which defines mayasakti as 
the ‘covering of Siva’s own Self” (svatmavaranam Sivasya): 


% See in particular Silburn (1957), Torella (1994, p. 199), Sanderson (1992, pp. 288-289), who translates 
anavamala as the ‘Impurity associated with [all] the Unliberated’, kärmamala as the ‘Impurity of karma’, 
mäytyamala as the ‘Impurity of maya’. 

95 There are other general Saiva meanings of the terms, for instance, in the Siddhanta, in which malas (or 
rather pasas; see n. 101) are not those ‘suppositions’ that are implied by nondualism itself. On how the 
notion of mala evolved in the early period in which the opposition between the Siddhanta and nondualist 
Saivism did not yet exist, see Diwakar Acharya’s paper in this volume. 


96 On those notions, see also PSV 16-18, 24 (quoted infra, p. 80), 37, 57, in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi 
(2011). 


°7 See PSV 15, in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011): miyate paricchidyate dharantah pramátrpra- 
meyaprapañco yaya sa maya visvamohakataya va maya |, ‘mdyd is so called because by it is constructed/ 
distributed (miyate), that is, delimited (paricchidyate), the phenomenal display (prapañca) of knowers and 
knowns, culminating in earth; or mäyä is so called in terms of its capacity to delude everyone [and 
everything]. 
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paramam yat svätantryam durghatasampadanam mahesasya / 

devi mayasaktih svatmavaranam Sivasyaitat //, 

"The supreme freedom of the Great Lord, which accomplishes what is difficult 
to construe, is indeed nothing but the covering of Siva's own Self, [in which 
phase he appears as] the Goddess Mayasakti—the energy of delusive 
construction,’ 


whereas the commentary develops ‘sivasya svätmävaranam as: 


svarüpagopanäkhyam änavädimalatritayam, 

‘[“Covering of the Self of Siva"] here refers to the triad of impurities— 
impurity of deeming oneself finite, etc.—and is termed “concealement of his 
proper form". * 


Thus is demonstrated that maya is responsible for the imposition of the three 
malas on the infinite Consciousness, or Lord. Likewise, IPvr III 2, 5 observes: 


tanmalatrayanirmäne prabhor iccha mäyäsaktir ucyate, 
‘The Lord's will to create these three impurities is called “mayasakti”.’ 


PS 24 applies again the same metaphor of the ‘covering’ (ävarana) to the three 
malas (see infra, p. 79) in the context of the Lord’s joyful playing at hiding from 
himself. Thus malas are but another modality of the movement of constriction that 
the essentially ubiquitous and free Siva imposes on himself:?? not only, it is maya 
and the five kañcukas, ‘cloak, sheath’, which establish the triad of the malas 
(PSV 15; IPvr III 2, 5), but malas themselves are described as ko$as, ‘sheaths’ 
(PS 24, quoted infra) and samkocas, ‘constrictions’ (PSV 63, quoted infra, p. 80; 
PHvr 9, quoted infra). 

PS 16-17 deals with the purusatattva (there called pumstattva) and the hexade 
formed of maya and the five kañcukas. It is worth noting that Jayaratha quotes 
PS 16cd-17 in his commentary on the passages of the Tanträloka (TAV ad I 39-40) 
that expound the doctrine of the double ignorance (TA I 36ff.): ‘spiritual’ 
(paurusajnana) and ‘intellectual’ (bauddhajnana)—along with its positive coun- 
terpart, the doctrine of the double awakening: ‘spiritual’ (paurusaj&ana) and 
‘intellectual’ (bauddhajnana).”” 

Although the Paramarthasara refers not to these symmetric pairings, one may 
infer, from the citations that Jayaratha makes of PS 16cd-17 in this particular 
context, that this pair (paurusajfianalbauddhajrana) corresponds in the Para- 
marthasara to the conjoined placement of finitude (v. 16-17) and double error 


°8 This movement of constriction is expressed through recurrent terms such as ko$a, samkoca, and other 
derivatives from the root kuc, and through such major notions of the system as kañcukas and andas, as 
well—which, as we have seen, means literally ‘egg, sphere’; see supra, p. 62, 63 and n. 55. 


°° The Siddhànta knows the notion; see Sanderson (1992, p. 287; 1995, p. 44). In the context of 
nondualist Kashmirian Saivism, if the rationale for these concepts is present in the Saiva Agamas, the 
terminology, which presents overtones of the Samkhya, appears mainly in the Tanträloka. It is noteworthy 
that, while reinterpreting those concepts in the nondualist perspective of the Trika, Abhinavagupta 
rearranges them according to a well-organized and symmetrical scheme. On the notions of paurusajfiana / 
bauddhajfiana and paurusajndna | bauddhajnana in the Trika, see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, 
pp. 42-43). 
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(v. 30-31), inasmuch as ‘spiritual ignorance’ (paurusajfiana) is but the metaphysical 
ignorance proper to incarnate man, which consists in mistaking the Self for the non- 
Self—first level (or degree) of error, as developed in PS 24 and 30—, whereas 
‘intellectual ignorance’ consists in mistaking the non-Self (such as the body, as 
when one says: ‘I am slim, I am fat’) for the Self—second level of error, as 
developped in PS 31. 

It thus may be postulated that 1) the paurusajriana corresponds to the Gnavamala, 
the impurity of deeming oneself finite, that is, the wholly deceitful ‘atomization’ of 
universal consciousness—itself the product of maya (PS 15)—and to the consti- 
tution of the purusa, finite (or mundane) man (PS 162b); ii) the bauddhajnana 
corresponds to the quintuple constriction of the kañcukas (PS 16cd-17). 

It is PS 24 that first offers a complete exposition of the malas: 


paramavaranam mala iha süksmam mäyädikañcukam sthülam / 

bahyam vigraharüpam kosatrayavestito hy atmà //, 

‘In this world, the supreme covering is the impurity [also termed apavamala]; 
the subtle one consists of the [sixfold] sheath, beginning with maya [thus 
constituting the mayryamala]; the gross covering is external, and has the form 
of the body [thus constituting the karmamala]. Indeed the Self is enwrapped in 
a triad of coverings.’ 


The dnavamala, ‘impurity of deeming oneself finite’, is the fundamental, 
ontological impurity, that ‘related to the anu’ (cf. the ‘atom’ of the Vaisesika—the 
smallest particle found in "nature"). It represents the reduction of infinite free 
Consciousness to an infinitesimal, ‘atomic’, state (cf. PS 24), and corresponds to the 
first degree, or level, of error (see PS 24 and 30, and supra), namely, the 
fundamental misapprehension of taking the Self for the non-Self, expression of 
‘nescience’ (avidya), termed as well ‘ignorance’ (ajñana). In other words, that first 
level of error consists in Self-forgetfulness (when the cognizing subject forgets he is 
none other than the Lord, who is full in all respects) and in the advent of subject- 
object dualism in the form of ‘dualizing thought’ (vikalpa, PS 25).'°° 

Therefore, in the realm of experience, as stated in the Sivasütravimarsint [SSV] I 
4, the anavamala is the ‘presumption (or intuition) of limitedness’ (apürnamma- 
nyata), which makes the limited soul think: apürno ‘smi, ‘I am not full’ [viz., ‘I am 
imperfect’ ] (ibid.)—which is the very content of the first level of error as described 
in PS 25 and 30 (as well as in PSV ad loc.). 

The dnavamala is so intrinsic to the finite soul that it is considered as the 
impurity par excellence, so much so that the term mala alone is enough to represent 
it by synecdoche, as is the case in PS 24, which defines it as the ‘supreme 
covering’ (paramam ävaranam). As explained by PSV ad loc.: 


100 PS 31 deals with this notion of a double error, the second error expanding on the first: timirdd api 
timiram idam gandasyopari mahän ayam sphotah [...], ‘It is darkness upon darkness, it is a great “pustule 
upon a boil” [...]’); see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 166ff., 191 (n. 848)). 


101 A usage that occurs already in the Siddhanta (which, nevertheless, knows of the three impurities, 
usually called the three pasas, namely: mala, karman and maya), where the notion of mala equals the 
anavamala of the Pratyabhijña, yet with the fundamental difference that, in the dualist Siddhanta, the 
mala is conceived of as a material substance (dravya), outside consciousness, therefore unperceived 
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[...] svarnasya kälikeva param antarangam ävaranam tadatmyena sthitatvat, 
‘By “supreme” cover is meant “existentially included [in the finite soul]” 
(antaranga), for it remains as coexistent [with consciousness] (tadatmya) in 
the manner of the flaw within the gold (kalika),’ 


—a recurrent analogy, in PSV, as regards the dnavamala (see PSV 87-88). 

The use of the metaphor and of the term tadatmya connotes that, even though it 
cannot be said why the flaw is within the gold, its presence therein is both irrefutable and 
‘given’ or ‘innate’ (nija), as stated in PSV 17, in the context of the kañcukas’ exposition. 

The same passage in the Sivasütravimarsini defines the máyryamala, ‘impurity of 
regarding the world as objective', as the 'display of differentiated objectivity' 
(bhinnavedyapratha), which makes the finite being consider his body (or his vital 
breath, präna or his wife and sons, as will be stated in PSV 68 quoted infra, p. 82) as if 
it were his Self, such that he thinks: ksamah sthülo vasmi, ‘I am slim or fat’ (ibid.)— 
and this is the very content of the second level of error as described in PS 31,2 

Again, SSV 14 defines the karmamala, ‘impurity of supposing oneself the agent of 
actions’, as the ‘impregnating [of consciousness] with the dispositions that result from 
one’s good and bad [actions]’ (subhasubhavasana), which makes the finite being 
think: agnistomayajy asmi, ‘I am a performer of the agnistoma sacrifice’ (ibid.)—thus 
is the karmamala responsible for the endless cycle of transmigration. ve 

As stated in PSV 63: 


bhavanayeyam sarvatah purnapi citisaktir anavamayryamalamülena karma- 
malenäghrätä samkucita vyapiny api ghatakasavat ..., 

‘It is through this efficient force (bhavana) [unleashed by ritual acts 
undertaken in this life, whose result is a future body suitable to the fulfillment 
of those acts] that the energy of consciousness (citisakti), although replete in 
all respects, is affected by the impurity of supposing oneself the agent of 
actions (karmamala), which itself originates in the impurities of deeming 
oneself finite (anavamala), and of regarding the world as objective (mayiya- 
mala); this energy, though all-pervasive, becomes thus delimited (samkucita) 
just as does the space within the jar iat 


The passage makes it clear that the anavamala is the matrix from which proceed 
successively the two others—the mäyiyamala and the karmamala. 

Note that, in the context of the exposition of the ‘seven Subjects’ (sapta- 
pramáts), 9? IPK III 2, 4 introduces a subtle splitting within the anavamala itself: 


svatantryahanir bodhasya svatantryasyapy abodhata / 


Footnote 101 continued 
(see Sanderson 1995, pp. 39, 44; Goodall 2012, s.v. pasa). For the formation of the notion of mala as 


removable material impurity, see also Diwakar Acharya's paper in this volume. 


10? Same description of the experience in PSV 31, although the exegete does not relates it explicitly to 


the mayiyamala. 
103 PHvr 9 gives the same definitions of the three malas as those of the SSV. 
10^ Text and translation of v. 63, infra, p. 89. 


105 On the ‘seven Subjects’ (or ‘Cognizers’), see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 189, 330). 
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dvidhanavam malam idam svasvarüpapahanitah /, 

*Consciousness that is devoid of freedom and, vice versa, freedom devoid of 
consciousness: these are the two forms of the impurity named änava—so 
called because it obliterates one's own true nature. !°° 


—a splitting that accounts for the two levels of error inherent in the finite condition: 
when there is omniscience without omnipotence, one is led to take the Self as the 
non-Self, that is, to consider oneself as incomplete (apurnammanyata); when there 
is omnipotence without omniscience, one is led to consider the non-Self (body, 
breath, etc.) as the Self (anatmany atmatabhimanah). This is, in effect, the exegesis 
which $SV I 2 gives of IPK III 2, 4 before quoting the passage. Despite being very 
elliptic, SSV I 2 does shed light on the rather cryptic wording of IPK III 2, 4: 


tatra cidatmany api [...] apiirnammanyatamatratmana rüpena / svatantrye ‘pi 
dehadau abodharüpena anätmany atmatabhimánatmanà rüpena dviprakaram 
ánavamalam [...]." 


Having referred to SSV I 4 in order to justify my translation of each of the terms 
affected to the three malas, I should point out that SSV 1 4 is only a condensed 
rewording of IPK III 2, 5 and its Vríti: Ksemaraja is paying tribute to his 
paramesthin, Utpaladeva. I shall just quote IPvr III 2, 5: 


atraiva dvidhänave vedyam abhinnam api bhedena yada bhati tadato ‘pi 
viparyasäd nämnä mäyiyam malam / ahetünäm api karmanäm janmädihe- 
tubhävavisayaviparyäsäd abodhätmakakartrgatam karmam /, 

‘When, there being this twofold anava[mala], objective reality, though not 
different [from the subject], yet appears as different from him, it follows that 
indeed the mayiyamala is due to that error. And the karma[mala], which 
pertains to the cognizing subject characterized by his lack of consciousness, is 
due to the error that consists in considering his actions as the impelling cause 
of [the endless cycle of] rebirths, etc., whereas such actions are not causes, by 
all means [the only cause of bondage or liberation being the sole Lord].’ m 


Such a text allows one to understand that the mayiyamala is the ‘impurity of 
regarding the world as objective’, and that the karmamala is the ‘impurity of 
supposing oneself the agent of actions', as I propose to translate, inasmuch as the 
cause of transmigration is not the acts, whatsoever, of the finite soul, but the Lord 
himself who plays at subjecting himself to transmigration, as a finite soul. 

Ksemaraja, commenting on his PH 9, goes even further, presenting the three malas as 
limitations (samkoca, or parimitata) of the icchä, jnana and kriyà saktis, respectively: 


icchasaktih samkucità sati apürnammanyatärüpam ànavam malam / jñana- 
saktih  [...] antahkaranabuddhindriyatapattipürvam | atyantam | samkoca- 
grahanena bhinnavedyapratharüpam mäyiyam malam / kriyasaktih [...] 


106 Transl. Torella (1994), sligthly modified. 
107 See Singh (1988, p. 19). 


108 Translation is mine. There is no other impelling cause (hetu) of whatever action than the Lord, as we 
have seen apropos the notion of bhavanakartrtà (see supra, p. 64). 
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karmendriyarüpasamkocagrahanapürvam | atyantam  parimitatäm prāptā 
subhasubhanusthanamayam karmam malam /, 

‘icchasakti, once contracted, becomes anavamala, which consists in consid- 
ering oneself imperfect; jfianasakti, assuming the extreme contraction that 
begins with the acquisition of the inner organ and cognitive organs, becomes 
mäyiyamala, which consists in the “display of differentiated objectivity” [i.e., 
of the apprehension of objects as different from one another and from the 
Self]; kriyasakti, once contracted in the form of organs of action, becomes 
extremely limited, assuming the form of karmamala, which consists in doing 
good and evil.’ 


It is noteworthy that such a term-for-term correspondence of the three malas to 
the three saktis constitutive of Siva's trisüla implies as its background the 
correspondence of both the triads to a particular distribution of the fattvas: purusa 
and kancukas corresponding to the icchasakti and the anavamala, the antahkarana 
and the buddhindriyas, to the jnanasakti and the mayryamala, the karmendriyas to 
the kriyasakti and the karmamala. 

Moreover, the PHvr quoted above confirm that the three malas proceed from one 
another, as do the three saktis, according to the Malinivijayottaratantra [MVT] (III 
5-04) 9 

PSV 68 introduces an interesting variant in the basic formulation of the pasu's 
experience corresponding to each mala: 


[...] ‘sakalavikalpan’ pasur asmi karmabandhabaddho deharüpr mamedam 
putradarady amunà karmana svargo nirayo và bhavisyatityadi sarvah kalpaná 
aham evedam sarvam iti paramarsasesibhütah [...] ‘juhvat’, 

‘[...] “by pouring" (juhvat) “all thought-constructs" (sakalavikalpa), [the 
author] means that all such suppositions (kalpana) as “I am a bound soul, tied 
up in the bondage of actions", “I am my body, these are my sons, my wife, 
etc.", or “this act will lead to heaven or hell, etc.", are set aside in the 
[jnanin’s] awareness (paramarsa) that “It is I who am all this”. 


In Yogaraja's exegesis, these contents of experience stand respectively for the 
anavamala (‘I am a bound soul, tied up in the bondage of actions’), the mayryamala 


10 MVT III 5-9a, quoted in both SpN III 13 and SSV III 19, clearly develops: yd sa saktir jagaddhatuh 
kathità samavayini / icchätvam tasya sã devi sisrksoh pratipadyate // saikapi saty anekatvam yatha 
gacchati tac chynu / evam etad iti jfieyam nanyatheti suniscitam // jnapayanti jagaty atra jfianasaktir 
nigadyate / evam bhavatv idam sarvam iti karyonmukhi yada // jata tadaiva tad vastu kurvaty atra 
kriyocyate / evam esa dvirüpapi punar bhedair anantatam / arthopadhivasad yati cintamanir ivesvari //, 
*When the Master of the world wishes to create, his [supreme] Sakti, the Goddess who is said to be 
inherent in him, becomes Will [viz., energy of Will]. Listen how she, though one, becomes many. 
Similarly, when she makes the knowable known as definitely “this” and not as something else, she is 
named in this world “energy of Knowledge". Similarly, when she becomes intent on acting, considering: 
“Let all this come to be [just as I have willed and known it]”, [that same energy], arisen at the very 
moment she creates the object, is then named the "[energy of] Action". Thus, though [already] of two 
forms [Knowledge and Action], she differentiates herself again, becoming innumerable, thanks to those 
objects, which [function as her] contingent attributes. Therefore, this sovereign Goddess is to be 
compared to the thought-gem that yields all desires.’ 
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(‘Iam my body, these are my sons, my wife, etc.") and the karmamala (‘this act will 
lead to heaven or hell, etc.").''? Additionally, the three malas appear there as the 
very example of the vikalpas which the yogin pours as an oblation into the blazing 
fire of his consciousness, fanned by the winds of his bhavana (see the text of PS 68, 
infra, p. 87). This establishes a connection between the three malas and the 
experience of bhävanä, defined here as ‘the awareness (paramarsa) that “It is I who 
am all this” (aham evedam sarvam)’,''' which is discussed in the following section. 

Now, a hypothesis: might it be possible to see in these three terms, displaced to a 
more concrete level, references to the three forms of being identified above, while 
examining bhavanakartrta—viz., satta, bhavatta, bhavanakartrta? The anava defect 
relates, in effect, to the individual subject [= satta]; the mäyiya- to the objective 
universe [= bhavatta]; and the karma- to the cycle of existences, which, by means of 
the notion of the act, explains the fashion in which the two other modes of being 
enter into contact, entwine together [= bhavanakartyta''”]. 


Bhavana, ‘Meditative Realization’ 


There are two main meanings of the term bhävanä based on its derivation from the 
causative bhavayati (bhävana is ‘that which causes to be’, ‘that which brings into 
being’), namely: 

i) In the Mimamsa, the technical and restricted meaning of bhävana is ‘efficient 
force’ when referring to an action, especially one of a ritualistic nature, where bhavana 
is generally viewed as instrumental in bringing about the result of that action (so 
Edgerton, F., Mimamsanyayaprakasa, q.v.). Yet this “practical” function of bhavana 
takes second place. Being an ‘exegesis’ of the Vedas and a philosophy of ritual action, 
the Mimamsa first concerns itself with the injunction to act (vidhi), in the context of 
ritualistic actions. Therefore bhävanä is primarily the efficient force inherent in 
injunctive utterances, for instance in the form of the optative affix—a linguistic force, 
as it were, that causes the addressee to obey the injunction. Accordingly this first level 
of bhavand is called ‘verbal’ (sabdi bhavana). 

Secondly, bhävanä also brings into being the fruit promised by the injunction, as 
a reward for implementing the enjoined action—this is ‘real’ bhàávana (arthi 
bhavana). For example, in svargakamo jyotistomena yajeta (‘Let he who aspires to 
heaven make a sacrifice by performing the jyotistoma ritual’), the fruit expected of 
the prescribed sacrifice is heaven; and, as the Mimamsa points out, although it may 
take some time, the arrival of the fruit is assured. ? 

The Mimämsaka analysis therefore looks at the whole process: what guarantees 
the ultimate efficacy of prescriptive speech—i.e., beyond the performance of the 


110 See my analysis of the text in the context of examining bhdvand, infra, p. 87. 


11 An experience also expressed as ‘sarvam brahmdasmi’, ‘It is I who am all this,’ as stated in PSV 71. 


112 See supra, p. 8, my analysis of the notion of bhavanakartrtä as that which articulates the intimate 


connection of doing and being, making the supreme principle— Consciousness as deity—the agent of 
both being and becoming [i.e., becoming the phenomenal world]. 


113 See Kane (1962, pp. 1235-1240). 
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ritual itself, the fact that the fruit promised by the injunction is actually awarded—is 
the force intrinsic to the act of speech, a coercive, illocutionary force which owes as 
much to the presence of injunctive morphems as to the explicit naming in the 
injunction of the desired fruit (in this instance, heaven) at the source of the ritual 
process. Indeed, in the final analysis, the efficacy of the action is measured by 
obtaining (even with some delay) the reward for which that action has been 
performed. 

The bhavand is therefore regarded as a power, a sort of energy intrinsic to the text 
itself and its injunctive modalities expressed by the optative affix morphem. The 
conception of bhavaná as energy intrinsic to language (what pragmatics would call 
its ‘illocutionary’ force) made it particularly suited to integration within the 
essentially dynamic ontology of nondualist Kashmirian Saivism, characterized by 
the omnipotence of Energy and its countless manifestations. This will be the point 
of this section of my paper. 

ii) Outside the Mrmamsa, bhävanä has the general and wider meaning of 
‘meditation’, in the sense that meditation is what ‘brings into being’ the object of the 
meditative practice, what “causes it to be’. Saiva speculations go even further: 
bhävanä is not merely the meditation that makes its object appear, it is that which 
causes one to be the object of one’s own meditation. In other words, the Saivite 
bhävanä is a reflexive notion where the object of meditation is absorbed into the 
meditating subject, so that the process culminates in the ‘realization of nonduality’ 
(advaitabhavana) as stated in PS 41. Furthermore, although it is the result of a 
practice, realization comes abruptly, like a sudden, illuminating revelation. This is 
connoted by the recurrent use of the roots sphur / sphut to describe an experience 
that borders on wonderment, in particular the “wonderment of supreme ipseity’ 
(parahantacamatkara),''* the final stage of the quest for liberation. This is why I 
suggest that bhävanä should be translated as ‘meditative realization’ .'!° 

Interestingly, Abhinavagupta’s Paramärthasära contains the two main meanings 
of the term: 1. ‘meditative realization’ in vv. 41 (as bhavana, in neuter), 52 and 68 
(see the respective texts, infra, p. 85-87), in the context of liberation, more precisely 
of ‘liberation in this life’ (jrvanmukti), and 2. ‘efficient force’ in v. 63, in the 
opposite context of bondage and the pasu’s submission to the law of karman and 
transmigration. 

iii) Outside the Mimamsa and the nondualist Saiva corpus, the notion also occurs 
for instance in the Paramärthasära attributed to Adisesa [APS], which is claimed by 
Abhinavagupta, in his own Paramarthasara, to be a Saiva rewriting on the grounds 
that the earlier text constitutes a kind of pre-Saükara Vedanta, a conflation of 
Samkhya dualism and the nondualism of the Vedanta, in addition to its professed 
devotion to Visnu. 

From the viewpoint of history of ideas, it would be interesting to establish how 
the Saiva notion of bhävana, such as it occurs in the second Paramarthasara, was 
directly inherited from the earlier text of Adisesa, irrespective of its subsequent 
transformations. Leaving that aside, we shall see that what is at play in the transition 


114 On this notion, see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, p. 71 (n. 272)). 
15 On bhavand in other systems of thought, see Chenet (1987). 
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from the first to the second Paramarthasara is a process of refinement and added 
emphasis (to the point of theorisation) rather than an actual transformation. 

Let us examine the uses of the notion in the earlier Paramaärthasära, where 
the means by which one accedes to the ultimate knowledge of the Self (or of 
brahman) is ‘meditation’ (bhavana), according to the usual translation (see 
Danielson). My suggestion is that, in the first Paramarthasara, the term bhavana 
should be understood as ‘meditative realization’, as is the case in the second 
Paramarthasara. It is worth noting that Danielson himself, in his translation of 
the earlier Paramaärthasära, was somewhat indecisive as he chose to translate the 
verb bhävayati as ‘to realize’ (v. 57) but the noun bhävanä as ‘meditation’ 
(v. 58-59). 

Adisesa's Paramarthasara devotes three verses (57—59) to the bhdvand: 


evam dvaitavikalpam brahmasvarüpäm vimohanim mayam / 

utsrjya sakalaniskalam advaitam bhavayed brahma // 

yadvat salile salilam ksire ksiram samirane vayuh / 

tadvad brahmani vimale bhavanaya tanmayatvam upayati // 

ittham dvaitasamühe bhavanaya brahmabhüyam upayäte / 

ko mohah kah sokah sarvam brahmavalokayatah //, 

‘After one has discarded Illusion, which, being delusive, has the nature of 
fallacy [in that it produces] the idea of plurality, let him realize (bhävayet) 
brahman, which is without plurality, being both with and without parts. As 
water becomes one with water, milk with milk, wind with wind, so, by 
meditative realization (bhavana) on the spotless brahman, [man] becomes 
one with it. If in that way, the sum total of plurality has receded into the 
state of brahman by meditative realization (bhävana), no delusion, no 
sorrow [remains] for him, as he looks on everything as brahman.’''° 


The bhävanä is also the means privileged in the Saiva Paramärthasära, to the 
extent that it is prevalent in the saktopaya, the ‘way of energy’—that of the four 
‘ways’ whose perspective is preferred by Abhinavagupta in his Paramarthasara.''" 
There, the term bhavana first occurs in v. 41 in the compound advaitabhavana, 
where the neuter (bhävana) appears instead of the more common feminine form, 
both in the verse (probably for metric reasons) and the commentary. It should be 
noted that v. 41, where bhävana (-nà) occurs for the first time, has no parallel in 
APS, probably because the notions at issue there, like the whole context (vv. 41— 
46), pertaining to Saiva mantric practice (mantrasampradaya; avat. ad 43), are 
purely Saiva:''® 


prthivi prakrtir maya tritayam idam vedyarüpatapatitam / 
advaitabhavanabalad bhavati hi sanmätraparisesam //, 


116 APS 57-59. Transl. Danielson, modified as for the rendering of bhävana (1980). 


117 On the sdktopdya and its association with bhdvand, see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 49, 
193 (n. 858), 243 (n. 1099)). 


118 On mantric practice and its association with bhdvand, see notably Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, 
p. 198 (n. 880)). 
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‘For the triad of Earth, Nature and Illusion, erroneously consigned to the status 
of “that which is to be known”, becomes, by the force of the realization of 
nonduality (advaitabhävana), a residue of pure Being.’ 


A few verses after the encomium of bhävana (-nà) in v. 41, Abhinavagupta 
condenses the teaching given by his predecessor (in vv. 57-58, quoted above) into a 
single verse (v. 51): 


ittham dvaitavikalpe galite pravilanghya mohanim mayam / 

salile salilam ksire ksiram iva brahmani layi syat //, 

‘Thus, once the postulation of duality has ceased, [the adept] after overcoming 
the bewildering power of illusion, should merge in brahman as milk merges in 
milk, and water in water,’ 


and in concatenation he reproduces (in v. 52) verse 59 of the first Paramarthasara, 
verbally modified to suit Saivite metaphysics: 


ittham tattvasamühe bhavanaya Sivamayatvam abhiyate / 

kah sokah ko mohah sarvam brahmavalokayatah //, 

‘Thus, once the host of principles has been reintegrated into Siva through 
meditative realization, what sorrow is there, what delusion for him who views 
everything as brahman? !'? 


The PSV comments: 


[...] galitakañcukabandhasya yoginah 'tattvasamühe' bhütavisayendriyavrate 
‘bhavanaya’ sarvam idam eka svasamvid iti drdhapratipattya ‘sivamayatvam’ 
prapte paramädvayarüpatäm ‘yate’ [...], 

‘[...] when—for the yogin whose bonds, the sheaths, have fallen off—the 
"host of principles", namely, the group of sense-organs [as instruments of 
subjectivity] and their domains, the elements, “has been reintegrated into 
Siva", "through meditative realization" (bhavana)—that is, through the firm 
understanding that this universe is [identical with] his own unfragmented (eka) 
consciousness—[when, in other words, the yogin] has attained the state of 
ultimate nonduality (paramadvayarüpata) [...].’ 


For its part, the first Paramarthasara returns (v. 64) to the notion of bhavana, in 
the guise of the causative verb bhävayati, which it associates with the idea of 
liberation (paramesvaribhütah, ‘he becomes the Supreme Lord"): 


atmaivedam sarvam niskalasakalam yadaiva bhavayati / 
mohagahanad viyuktas tadaiva paramesvaribhütah //, 


11? Note especially the substitutions Siva for brahman, tattva? for dvaita?. The second hemistich, in both 
texts, recalls [Sopanisad 6—7—the first PS being somewhat closer to its source, since it respects the 
Upanisadic order of the words (ko mohah kah Sokah): yas tu sarvani bhitany ätmany evänupasyati / 
sarvabhütesu catmánam tato na vijugupsate // yasmin sarvani bhütàny atmaivabhiid vijanata / tatra ko 
mohah kah soka ekatvam anupasyatah //, ‘And he who sees all beings in his own self and his own self in 
all beings, he does not feel any revulsion by reason of such a view. When, to one who knows, all beings 
have, verily, become one with his own self, then what delusion and what sorrow can be to him who has 
seen oneness?' (transl. Radhakrishnan). 
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‘Only when one realizes [this Self] as both having and not having parts, does 
one become free from the impenetrable darkness of Delusion, and become 
Supreme Lord at the same time.’ 


And, although it does not mention it explicitly, APS 66 gives a good etymology 
of the term: 


sarvakaro bhagavän upasyate yena yena bhavena / 

tam tam bhavam bhitva cintamanivat samabhyeti //, 

‘By whichever appearance the Lord, who has all forms, is meditated upon, that 
appearance he adopts, as he is like a jewel [fulfilling all] wishes.’ ^? 


Similarly, in v. 68, the second Paramarthasara again associates the notion of 
bhavana with that of liberation: 


ittham sakalavikalpan pratibuddho bhävanäsamiranatah / 

atmajyotisi dipte juhvaj jyotirmayo bhavati //, 

‘Thus awakened by the winds of his meditative realization, as he pours an 
oblation of all his thought constructs into the blazing Fire of the Self, he 
becomes Fire itself.’ 


The PSV ad loc. comments: 


[..] ya bhävanä aham eva caitanyamahesvarah sarvatmand sarvadaivam 
sphuramiti yatmani vimarsarüdhih saiva [...], 

‘[The term] meditative realization (bhavana) is used [here by us, Saivas] as 
conventionally synonymous with ‘awareness’ (vimarsa), in the context of 
the Self [as justified by the insight]: “It is I who am the Great Lord in the 
form of consciousness, who manifest (sphurami) ever thus, intensely" [...],' 


then goes on to define bhavana in nearly identical terms (see the passage quoted, supra, 
p. 82), by describing bhävana as ‘the awareness that “It is I who am all this" °? (aham 
evedam sarvam iti paramarsah). 

It should also be noted that, in Abhinavagupta's Paramarthasara, the metaphor 
of the ‘winds of meditative realization’, which serves as a matrix for the extended 
metaphor in the verse, is possibly a reuse of a segment from v. 58 of Adisesa, not 
otherwise utilized—/...] samirane vayuh, ‘As [...] wind becomes one with wind' — 
given that v. 51 of the Saiva Paramárthasára has only kept the two initial images of 
water and milk in its exercise of transposition. 

The Saiva Paramärthasära thus puts equal emphasis on the idea of bhävana, 
with the difference that here the notion is placed among practices of an Agamic 
yoga, by which the Trika sets great store. Associated with mantric practice, 
kundaliniyoga and the practice of the mudras, bhävanä is the spiritual exercise par 
excellence, through which the mumuksu simultaneously accedes to knowledge and 
liberation while still alive. '^' 

The aim and result of mantric practice and bhavana are the conversion of the 
discursive mode of thought into intuitive and non-discursive awareness focused (if that 


120 This verse lacks a correspondent in the later Paramärthasära. 
121 See PSV 9, 61, 62, 64-66, 83, 86, 96. 
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is the appropriate word) on ultimate reality—an awareness of ‘difference-and-non- 
difference’ (bhedabheda).'** In the same way, mantric practice and bhdvand are 
concerned with the internal sacrifice (antaryäga) as inherited from the Kaula 
tradition, 123 which involves the promise of liberation in this life. 124 Internal sacrifice’, 
extolled by the saktopáya, ^? defies description and can at best be described by 
analogy. Thus vv. 74—80 of the Saiva Paramárthasára metaphorically transform the 
processes of the *mundane' ritual into their internal counterparts—in other words, 
from practices specific to the &ravopäya into ones suitable to the saktopáya. ^6 

The Saiva meaning of bhävanä is thus firmly established in Abhinavagupta’ s 
Paramarthasara and its commentary. The following chart lists the various 
formulations of the content of the experience and clearly establishes that bhavana = 
vimarsa | paramarsa (v. 68) = sphuratta (in the form of the corresponding verb; 
PSV 68):7 


Verse PS PSV 


41 [...] advaitabhavanabalat [...] 


52 ittham tattvasamühe bhävanaya 
sivamayatvam abhiyate / 


[...] tattvasamühe' [...] ‘bhdvanaya’sarvam idam 
eka svasamvid iti drdhapratipattya 
'Sivamayatvam' präpte paramädvayarüpatäm 
‘yate’ [...], 

‘[...] when the host of principles has been 


kah sokah ko mohah sarvam 
brahmävalokayatah //, 


‘Thus, once the host of principles has been 


reintegrated into Siva through meditative 
realization, what sorrow is there, what 
delusion for him who views everything as 
brahman? 


68 ittham sakalavikalpān pratibuddho 
bhävanäsamiranatah / 
atmajyotisi dipte juhvaj jyotirmayo 
bhavati //, 
‘Thus awakened by the winds of his 
meditative realization, as he pours an 
oblation of all his thought constructs into the 
blazing Fire of the Self, he becomes Fire 
itself.’ 


reintegrated into Siva “through meditative 
realization" (bhavana)—that is, through the firm 
understanding that this universe is [identical with] 
his own unfragmented consciousness—[when, in 
other words, the yogin] has attained the state of 
ultimate nonduality (paramddvayarupata)[...].’ 


1. [...] ya bhavana aham eva caitanyamahesvarah 
sarvätmanà sarvadaivam sphurämiti yatmani 
vimarsarudhih saiva [...], 


‘[The term] meditative realization (bAhavana) is 
used [here by us, Saivas] as conventionally 
synonymous with ‘awareness’ (vimarsa), in the 
context of the Self [as justified by the insight]: “It 
is I who am the Great Lord in the form of 
consciousness, who manifest (sphurämi) ever 
thus, intensely" [...].’ 


2. [...] aham evedam sarvam iti paramarsasah, 


‘[The bhävanä; to be supplied] is the awareness 


»c 


that “It is I who am all this". 


122 On this notion, see PS 12-13 (and its commentary), as well as avat. ad PS 41 and 46. 


123 


The antaryäga exists everywhere as internal worship. But it becomes the only way of worship in 
some Kaula branches. 


124 See TA IV 211 (antaryäga) and 212 (description of the jivanmukta). 

125 See TA IV 211 and PS 41-46, 74-80. 

126 See the analysis of the metaphoric process in Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 28, 252-280). 
127 See also TA IV 14 and TAV IV 13, infra, p. 92. 
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Nevertheless, in v. 63, Abhinavagupta does retain the Mimamsaka meaning of 
the term bhavana, that of ‘efficient force’, given the context of the exposition of the 
law of karman, which results in the endless cycle of transmigration: 


parimitabuddhitvena hi karmocitabhavidehabhavanaya / 

samkucità citir etaddehadhvamse tatha bhàti //, 

‘Indeed, energy of consciousness, delimited by the efficient force (bhävanä) 
[unleashed by ritual acts undertaken in this life, whose result] is a future body 
suitable to [the fulfillment of] those acts—acts that are themselves made 
possible by limiting the intellect [to egocentric purposes]—comes into 
possession of a new body, once this present body has fallen away.’ 


My interpretation is therefore different from those of previous translators (my 
italics for their following translations of bhavana): cf. Barnett (1910): ‘Owing to the 
conception of a future body corresponding to [present] works, [a conception] arising 
from limitation of intelligence, the Thought becomes accordingly contracted on the 
dissolution of the present body;’ Silburn (1957), echoing Barnett: ‘En effet, grace à 
la faculté qu'elle possède d'imaginer un corps futur conforme à l'acte (qu'elle 
accomplit) en mettant en œuvre un intellect limité, la conscience se contracte 
proportionnellement à la dissolution du corps actuel;’ Pandit (1991): ‘An individual 
finite I-consciousness, having a deep rooted conception of finitude with regard to 
itself, is lead (sic) by the impression of its future body, formed in accordance with its 
deeds, to the consequent position after the end of its current form.’ 

Ignoring (deliberately?) both the specifically Saiva meaning of bhävanä as the 
spiritual realization preceding moksa itself and its Mimamsaka acceptation, these 
three interpretations appear to retain the more general meaning (futher on developed 
in Indian poetics) of ‘conception’, ‘imagination’. Nevertheless, the Mimämsaka 
acceptation, here, in v. 63, is beyond doubt, since the notion appears in the context 
of the law of karman and transmigration. For, according to the Mimamsa, the act 
does not end with its material result (which may be nothing more than the sacrificial 
ashes): it goes on through its ‘efficient force’ until the moment of “real” fruition 
when the wish of the performer is granted. Even this “real” result is dependent on 
the ‘efficient force’ generated by the preceding ritualistic act. 

It should nevertheless be pointed out that those who question this sacrificial 
model (cf. BAU VI 2, 15-16; MuU I 2, 5-11) have noted that, because the 
preceding (ritualistic) act is occasional and impermanent, its ‘efficient force’— 
necessary to keep the sacrificer ‘in heaven’, for example—cannot in itself be 
regarded as permanent and must in turn be destined to exhaustion, thereby 
becoming but another element in an endless series of impermanent causes and 
effects. 

Further on, PSV 63 emphasizes that, in the context of the finite soul subjected to 
transmigration, the ‘efficient force’ is articulated through the vasands produced in 
the mind by ritualistic actions: 


[...] citisaktir [...] karmanugunaphalabhoktrsariravasanavacchedavati sam- 
panna sati 'etaddehadhvamse' ‘tatha bhavati’ /, 
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‘And so, this energy of consciousness, “once the [present] body has fallen 
away”, still affected by limiting factors such as the latent dispositions (vasana) 
belonging [properly] to the body that enjoys the results following from its 
actions, “becomes again thus" [that is, comes into possession of a new body].’ 


In presenting both the Saiva and Mimamsaka meanings of bhāvanā (in v. 41, 52, 
68, and in v. 63, respectively), Abhinavagupta's Paramärthasära offers an 
opportunity to understand them not only as different but also as symmetrical. 
Indeed it is to be inferred from a close reading of the commentary that v. 68 
combines the two meanings, although here the reference to bhävanä in the 
Mimamsaka sense is implicit and should be seen in the mention of the vikalpas as 
well as in the metaphor of ritual fire. On the one hand, as already noted when 
discussing the three malas (see supra, p. 82), the vikalpas consumed in the fire of 
consciousness by the bhavana described as a wind fanning the flames are but the 
three malas responsible for bondage and transmigration. On the other hand, bhavana 
in its Mimamsaka sense is the efficient force underlying the third mala, namely 
karmamala, the experience of which is described in PSV 68 as 'this act will lead to 
heaven or hell, etc.”.!2 As such, like the malas, bhávaná as ‘efficient force’ is 
responsible for bondage and transmigration. 

Thus interpreted, v. 68 teaches that one bhavanad—bhavana as meditative 
realization—dissolves, or rather consumes, the other—bhdvand as the efficient force 
of the action, an irrestible power to which the pasu is inevitably subjected— 
according to the metaphoric wording of the verse. In other words, the yogin's 
awareness of nonduality consumes the efficient force of the act, in the sense that it 
annihilates the pasu’s subjection to the law of karman and transmigration. In this 
movement of combustion, the mumuksu accedes to liberation, seen in this system as 
‘liberation in this life’. 

The allusion to fire rituals in v. 68 is obvious (whether the homa referred to 
here is Vedic or aiva). Mimämsakas have discussed at length the question of 
the ‘efficacy’ of the ritual fire, for its consequences were deemed to extend far 
beyond the cinders that were its only visible result. In PS 68, the ‘fire’ is 
interiorized, transformed into pure consciousness and becomes the ‘remains’ of 
the combustion of “transitory” states of mind, or vikalpas or malas; in this 
way, it plays the part of the Mimamsaka’s ‘apürva’ or ‘adrsta’ that had been 
regarded as the mechanism through which the ‘karman’ of the sacrifice (i.e., 
the sacrifice itself) worked itself out. But this ‘adrsta’ has one quality that the 
Mimamsaka's argued ‘adrsta’ most significantly lacked: the self-evidence of 
consciousness. 

Additionally, it is remarkable that vv. 63 and 68 form a diptych: in v. 63, 
bhavana in its Mimamsaka sense brings about the three malas, resulting in bondage, 
whereas, in v. 68, bhävanä meaning ‘meditative realization’ dispels them (referred 
to as ‘vikalpas’ in the verse), thus also dispelling the ‘efficient force’ of actions, 


178 See text and translation of PSV 68, supra, p. 82. 
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bhavana. Not only have we come full circle, but Abhinavagupta’s mention of the 
two bhavanas in his Paramarthasara is of some interest for the history of ideas, in 
that it reveals (admittedly in a somewhat cryptic way) the relationship between the 
Saiva and the Mimamsaka doctrines. Undoubtedly, the nondualist perspective of the 
Trika and its proclaimed soteriological intent alter the notion of bhavana towards 
the meaning of the spiritual realization leading one to identify with the supreme 
principle—the Lord, Consciousness or brahman—, thus making bhavand a cause of 
liberation. 

This is probably the reason why Sankara also understands the term 
bhavana occurring in Bhagavadgita [BhG] II 66 (= II 68, in the Kashmirian 
recension edited by Gnoli) as: na cästy ayuktasya bhävanä atmajnanabhi- 
nivesah, ‘There is no “bhdvana’, meaning that there is no entry into [or, 
aspiration to enter] the knowledge of the Self, for the undisciplined' —which 
is similar to the Saiva usage of bhävanä. Incidentally, Gnoli (admittedly 
himself the translator of the Saiva recension of the Gità) renders the term as 
‘realization’. 

The consequence is that Edgerton’s reading of bhävanä as ‘efficient force’, in 
BhG II 66, should undoubtedly be understood in a more spiritual sense. One can 
object to Edgerton’s interpretation for two reasons: i) in the technical sense, the 
Mimamsaka notion of bhävanä applies to the act (and to the ‘act of speech’), not 
to the subject/agent of the act: the ‘force’ being inherent to the act, it is not 
legitimate to shift, as Edgerton suggests in his note ad loc., from the idea of 
‘efficient-force’ (sic) to that of ‘religious effort’, which wrongly involves the 
subject;'”° ii) in the Gita, the context is not about ritual efficiency but about the 
attainment of ‘peace’ (santi, prasada; see vv. 64-66, 70-71 = 66-67, 72-73 in 
Gnoli), i.e., the liberation referred to at the very end as brahmanirvana (v. 72 = 
74 in Gnoli). It is worth noting in this regard that, although Abhinavagupta’s 
Gitarthasamgraha [GAS] on the Gita does not comment on the bhavana of II 66 
[= II 68 in Gnoli], its meaning as ‘realization’ is suggested, in the text and its 
commentary, by the recurring use of the term sthiraprajna (and its variants: 
sthitaprajna, or sthiradhi), ? which, in Abhinavagupta's understanding, refers to 
the yogin ‘having attained full knowledge/realization' —equivalent to the Saiva 
notion of jñanin (see infra, pj Accordingly, Abhinavagupta (GAS II 61—65, in 
the Kashmirian recension) distinguishes him from the fapasvin or “ordinary” ascetic 
whose “register” is that of the mere dhyana, the ‘meditation’ where the result —the 


129 "The undisciplined has no (right) mentality, / And the undisciplined has no efficient-force; / Who has 
no efficient-force has no peace; /For him that has no peace how can there be bliss? /’. Edgerton adds this 
note to his translation: ‘Here, "effective religious impulse"; the word bhdvand means ‘bringing to be, 
tendency to produce something (here religious effort).’ It is a technical word of the Mimamsa system [...].’ 
130 ^ term which the GAS borrows from the Gita (e.g. v. 54, 55, 56 = 56, 57, 58). 


= Yet, the term bhāvanā occurs in the first mañgala of the GAS, undoubtedly in its Saiva technical 
sense. 
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true advent of the object of meditation, that is, himself as not different from the Lord 
—is never certain. ? 

It should also be noted that, although developed in the texts of the Saiva exegetes, 
the notion of bhàvanà was inherited from the Agamas of the Saiva system, ^? for 
instance Svacchandatantra [SVT] VII 259 quoted in SpN (see infra, p. 93) and 
MVT XVII 20cd quoted in TAV IV 14 (see infra, p. 93). Vijianabhairava [VBh] 
145 (as quoted in SSV III 27, and in Svacchandatantroddyota [SvTU II] 139a) also 
uses the notion and plays with its etymology (bhavana bhavyate): 


bhüyo bhüyah pare bhave bhavana bhavyate hi ya / 

japah so tra svayam nado manträtmä japya idrsah //, 

‘Indeed, the realization (bhavana) that is realized again and again within 
ultimate reality is the [true] recitation (japa); there [viz., within that japa] of 
itself the sonic resonance (nada) of this sort is to be recited, being of the nature 


134 
of a mantra.’ 


It should be emphasized, in order to further corroborate my understanding of the 
notion and its translation, that TA II 12-13 distinguishes between bhavana, 
‘realization’, and avadhäna, ‘concentration’, whereas TA IV 14cd defines it as 
‘illumination’ or ‘revelation’ by using the verb sphutayet:'*° 


sphutayed vastu yapetam manorathapadäd api //, 
‘[bhavana], which reveals [‘discloses suddenly’] a reality exceeding the 
realms of desire [that is, a reality that transcends anything one might imagine] 


, 


As TAV IV 14 points out: 


tarka eva hi param kastham upagato bhävanety ucyate, 
‘When reasoning reaches its ultimate limit, it is called bhavana.’ 


This means that bhavana is nothing but the ‘ultimate term [or limit] (para 
kästhä) of reasoning (tarka, in TAV IV 14, or sattarka, in TA IV 14), i.e., the 
‘ultimate term [or limit]? of certainty (niscaya, in v. 13) peculiar to ‘those who 
know’ (kovidah, in IV 14), meaning that it consists in knowing that nonduality is the 
ultimate reality, as stated in PS 41 (advaitabhavana), quoted supra. 

Similarly, TAV IV 13 (vol. 3: 629) teaches: 


sa eva hi mahätmanäm dehädyälocanena yathayathamabhyasatisayat vi- 
kalpasuddhim adadhàánah, param kastham upagatah san / bhavanatmakatam 
yayat / yenasphutam api samvidrüpam sphutatam asadayet /, 


132 GAS II 65: tapasvino visayatyäga eva visayagrahane paryavasyati / dhyátvà hi te tyajyante / 
dhyänakäla eva ca sangadaya upajayante /, ‘In the case of a tapasvin, the abandoning of an object of the 
senses culminates in the grasping of others, which are in turn abandoned by virtue of his meditation. Thus, 
at the very time of meditation, attachments, etc., arise.’ 


135 On a possible relative chronology of such texts, see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 39-41). 
13^ On japa, see Bansat-Boudon and Tripathi (2011, pp. 261-265). 


135 See supra, p. 49 and 52, n. 38, the usages of sphut and other related roots, such as sphar, sphur, etc. 
TAV IV 13 makes also use of derivatives from the root sphut while commenting on the notion of bhavand. 
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‘Indeed, after [reasoning] has effected the purification of the thought 
constructs (vikalpasuddhi) through one or another of the ways of reaching 
the end of the stage of repeated practice—[in other words] by studying the 
revered great Masters’ [teachings] concerning the body, etc.—[that reason- 
ing,] thereby reaching its ultimate limit, becomes bhavana, by which [process] 
what was unclear (asphufa), even though of the form of consciousness, 
reaches clarity (sphutata).’ 


This passage of TAV sheds light on the textual organization of PS 39-41: ‘The 
revered great Masters’ [teachings] concerning the body, etc.’ is an allusion to the 
eradication of the double error expounded in PS 39-40;'*° once the process of 
eradication is complete, in other words, once reasoning has reached its ultimate 
limit, annulled all idea of difference and become an inner certainty (niscaya, in TA 
IV 13), this certainty in turn becomes bhavand (the matter at issue in PS 41), the 
dazzling awareness of one’s own essence as consciousness. In Yogaraja’s 
commentary (PSV 39), the experience that transforms the yogin into a jrvanmukta 
is expressed as: aham eva eko visvatmana sphurami, ‘I alone manifest myself as the 
Self of the universe'—an inner discourse echoed in PSV 68 (supra, p. 87). 

In the same line of thought, SpN II 6-7, quoting the SvT, defines bhavand as 
follows: 


[...] sarvam Sivasaktimayam smaret [v.l. (KSTS 44) sarvam sivamayam smaret] 
(SVT VII 244cd) / 

[...] jivann eva vimukto sau yasyeyam [v.l. (KSTS 44) yasyaisa] bhävanä sada / 
yah sivam bhävayen nityam na kalah kalayet tu tam [v.l. (KSTS 44) sivo hi 
bhavito nityam na kälah kalayec chivam] (SvT VII 259) /, 

* "One should consider everything as made of Siva and Sakti”. [...] He 
becomes liberated, even in this life, who gives himself over once and for all to 
that meditative realization (bhävana), for time could not act on him who 
would realize (bhdvayet) Siva continuously.’ 


Describing bhävanä as the realization that everything is made of Siva and Sakti 
(SvT VII 244cd, as quoted in the above passage from the SpN), amounts to 
considering it as perfect knowledge (as stated by MVT XVII 20cd, quoted in 
TAV IV 14), i.e., knowledge beyond words and the discursivity of reasoning: 


tad eva paramam jnanam bhävanämayam isyate, 


š * - E. a 
‘Supreme knowledge consists in bhàvand. ^" 


As such, the bhävana is characterized as instrumental in reaching the state of 
jivanmukta or jñänin, ‘he who knows [the Self]’. Specifically, it is an instrument of 
one of the ‘ways’ (updya), the saktopdya.'*® This is emphasized by the textual 
economy of the Paramarthasara: immediately after the metaphorical description of 
bhävanä as the winds fanning the blazing fire of the yogin’s consciousness, v. 69 


136 See supra, n. 100. 
137 Compare with Saükara ad BhG II 66, quoted, supra, p. 91. 
33 Also Silburn (1981, p. 191) and Chenet (1987). 
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gives a vivid depiction of the jrvanmukta as living a carefree, utterly liberated 
existence: 


asnan yadvà tadvà samvito yena kenacic chäntah / 

yatra kvacana nivasi vimucyate sarvabhutatma //, 

*Eating whatever he finds, clad in whatever is available, tranquil, inhabiting 
anywhere at all, he is liberated who is the Self of all beings.’ 


As stated in PSV ad loc.: 


yatah sa jnani 'sarvabhütatma' sarvesam bhütanam atma sarvani ca bhütani 
tasyätmeti krtva na kimcid bandhakataya bhavati sarvam vimuktaye sya 
sampadyata iti, 

‘Because the knower of the Self knows himself as “the Self of all beings"— 
the compound sarvabhitatman meaning [both] that he is the Self of all beings, 
and that all beings are his own Self—nothing exists for him as bondage; 
everything is conducive to his liberation.’ 


The saktopdya thus culminates in bhāvanā, which in turn culminates in 
jivanmukti, the main issue of the karikas preceding and following PS 68, and 
particularly, karikas 61!*° and 69-73. 

From all the sources presented here, it appears that the Saiva notion of bhdvand 
has two faces: one which is “practical”, inasmuch as, being a means in the 
Saktopaya, bhävanä also pertains to yogic—or, more specifically, mantric— 
practice, as implied in PS 4j, M9 and another which is "spiritual", and to which this 
"practical" function is subordinated;' ^! as such the Saiva bhavand has two main 
characteristic features: i) the suddenness of spiritual revelation, emphasized by the 
recurrent use of the roots sphur / sphut and their derivatives, and ii) its uninterrupted 
nature. Once attained, spiritual revelation is attained once and for all *? and this 
justifies the metaphor of the japa or whispered recitation, in essence a continuous 
process, in VBh 145 quoted above, as well as that of the wind ceaselessly fanning 
the fire of consciousness, as in PS 68.9 As such, indeed, the Saiva bhävana 
partakes of the esoterism of the doctrine. 
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